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their interest with the intent to return to their own 
country. ' 
AMERICAN cREDIT In Lonpon. The Times of the 


loan finding purchasers in London— 

The chief feature of the United States loan bill, 
as distinguished from that of last year, is, that it al- 
lows arate below par. This concession is a most 


5th thus speaks as to the prospect of the government | 


Se eee a ot 


perimenters, which ended in their throwing up vere he will. All who note anything of the charac- 


ter of the emperor Nicholas, must be aware that he 
| never swerves from any purpose which he has once 
‘undertaken. His obstinacy is so great that nothing 
can remove it. [London Sun. 
The emperor of Russia published an ukase on the 
2d ult. modifying the position of the Russian serfs 
| in respect to their lords, which created so much dis- 
satisfaction among the nobility, that the grand mas- 


CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS, important one; and, indeed, would never have been/| ter of the police of St. Petersburgh found it necessa- 
CHRONICLE made had it not been felt that the money markets! ry to publish an ordnance on the following day, an- 
= were in a most desperate condition as far as the ne-| nulling in reality all that had been commanded by the 
FOREIGN ARTICLES. gotiation of a loan is concerned. On the spot the | preceding ukase. 

‘easiness of money in England seems to have been re- | BELGIUM. 

The Belgian steam ship British Queen arrived at | garded with some eagerness, as if that afforded a2| The Brussels Precurseur of May 3, says that on the 
New York on 28th, from Southampton on the 6th, ' chance of a portion of the loan being taken here. | 29th April there was a sort of military insurrection 
with London dates of May 7th, and Antwerp of. This hope is a most forlorn one, and the people of the at Dinant. Certain soldiers assigned to drill, refused 
May 3d. | United States may be fully persuaded that there isa! to go on with their exercise, and threw down their 

GREAT BRITAIN. | certain class of securities to which no abundance of | muskets; and when one was arrested, the others res- 

No change in money or other markets. At the | ™0Mey, however great, can give value; and that in| cued him by force. The garrison was called out to 
queen’s levee on 4th instant, Washington Irving this class their own securities stand pre-eminent. As, | quell the tumult, but before the troops reached the 
American minister to Spain was presented by Mr, | however, the hope might be followed by an offer, it, spot order had been restored by the exertions of 
Veerett. * | will be as well for the London capitalists to be on an officer. Several were arrested and the others dis- 














The dutchess dowager of Richmond, aged 74 is 
dead; also sir Charles Bell professor of surgery at 
the university of Edinburg. The overland mail from 
India was received in London on the 4th inst. No 
news of importance. 


Papacy. The correspondent of the N. Y. Courier 
writes as follows. ‘Paris, April 11, 1842. 

“We are sostruck with the noisy events of politics, 
(those events which form the excitement of the day), 
that we are blind to many most important circum- 
stances which are passing around us and which pro- 


duce the most lasting effect upon human society.— will fall far short of the expectations of the govern- | 


Two revolutions in opinion are now preparing in Eu- 
rope, which are among the most curious that have 
oceurred for a long series of years, and which per- 


haps are destined to be the most important. I allude ' 


to the process by which England is beeoming Catho- 
lic and Spain Protestant. What a change; and yet 
it is rapidly taking place. Espartero and the present 
ruling party in Spain, are in direct hostility with the 
Roman Pontiff. ‘The property of the Spanish church 
has been seized; the convents have been abolished; 


all appeals to Rome and all interference of the pope, | 
have been prohibited; and at this moment, by the or-_ 


ders of the Pontiff, prayers are offered up in all the 
Catholic churches in Europe for the safety of religion 
in Spain! 

And at this moment too, Catholicism, under the 


name of Puseyism, is making fearful inroads into the | 
church of England. It has invaded the high places, 


the Sees of her bishops and the seats of her universi- 
lies. It is spreading rapidiy, for proselytes are al- 


ways zealous and often bitter. The new sect does: 
not yet openly assume the name of Catholics; but | 
its doctrines leave no doubt as to its right to that ap- 
pellation. It advocates auricular confession and most | 


of the peculiar opimons of the mother church. I do 
hot criticise these discussions nor pass judgment upon 
them; mine i the task only of the reporter. I point 
them out as curious indications in the march of wind. 
1 am, dear sir, yours, very traly.” 

Two of the Oxford professors are already report- 
ed “to have embraced popery.” G. W. Doane Pro- 


‘their guard, and to remember the specimens they have 
already had of American securities. The only 
chance, then of money being obtained by the federal 
‘government is from the United States money mar- 
| kets, and the condition of them is most completely 
‘illustrated by the circumstance recorded in one of 
the papers, that when only 5,000,000 of the loan 
previously authorised was taken, an immense pres- 
sure was occasioned. The probability is therefore, 
‘that in such a condition of things, the fullest ad- 
vantage will be taken of the premium to purchase 
below par, and that a sum will be realized which 
/ment. 

FRANCE. 

| Tue Marsuats or France. The Commerce 
says, ‘““The deaths of Marshals Moncey and Clauzel 


reduce the number of officers of this high rank to| 


seven, namely, Soult, aged 72, Oudinot 74, Molitor 
74, Grouchy 76, Gerard 70, Valee 60, Sebastiani 6s. 
According to the new law regulating the staff of the 


army, the number of marshals is henceforth, in time | 


of peace, to be limited to six. 


EMANCIPATION IN THE Frencn Co.ontes. The 
Paris Moniteur publishes a return of the negroes 
emancipated in the French Colonies from the close 
of 1830 until 1042, from which it results that their 
‘number was— 





in Martinique, 21,113 
In Gaudaloupe, : 11,531 
In French Guiana, 1,789 
In Bourbon, 4,075 

Total, 38,517 


Bank or France. The ‘Moniteur” pubiishes the 
account of the operations of the Bank of France dur- 
ing the first three months of 1842. On the 25th of 
|March there were 211 909,148f. in specie deposited 
‘in its vaults. The commercial bills discounted 
‘amounted to 152,559,492f.; the advances on ingots 
‘and money, to 3,023,60Uf.; the advances on public se- 
'curities, to 10,662,071.; the current accounts, deb- 
‘tors, to 16,146,188f.; the capital of the branch banks, 
to 20,000,000; the reserve to 10,000,0001.; the lodge- 


armed. 
ALGIERS. 
| The same paper gives favorable intelligence from 
Algiers. The powerful tribe of the Hachem had 
submitted, including the family of Abdel Kader, who 
is a native of this tribe. His uncle had been taken 
prisoner, treated with marked kindness and distine- 
tion, and had engaged to exert his powerful influence 
| with all the tribes for a permanent cessation of hos- 
| tilities. 

SOUTH AFRICA. 
| By the attention of Isaac Chase, esq. U. S, con- 
sul at Cape Town, we have files of the Shipping 
| List and De Waare Afrikaan to Feb. 22d. The wea- 
ther is described as extremely propitious. Copious 
rains had fallen, and the pasturage was springlng up 
with its usual rapidity. 

The South African Commercial Advertiser of 
Feb. 12th, says: ‘Troops are now on their way to 
'take military possession of Port Natal under capt, 
Smith. 

Serrtement at Lorp Howe’s 1stanp. “Notice 
is hereby given, that a station and store is formed at 

Lord Howe’s island, (situated in lat. 31 30S., and 
long. 158 E.,) where whaling and other vessels can 
be provided with live stock, fish, potatoes and other 
vegetables, slops, &c. on moderate terms. ‘Ves- 
‘sels approaching the island, can be communicated 
| with by a boat, which is kept for the purpose of con- 
,veying supplies. N.B. The settlement is on the 
| W. S. W. side of the island.” 
| 
| 


CANADA. 

A memorial from the Quebec board of trade to 
‘Lord Stanly the colonial minister published in the 
Quebec Gazette of the 11th instant, states the whole 
amount of imports into the Canadas for the year 
ending December Ist, 1841, to have been £2,036,325, 
The 67th regiment have left Niagara for Mone 
treal. The first royal Canadian rifles take their 
place. 
| CHINA. 
| The latest intelligence is to the 14th of February 
from Macao. The Chinese government having gar- 
risoned the cities and forts of Yuyao, Tsikee and 


testant bishop, in a communication on May 23d, to! ments in public securities to 5U,187,018f; the hotel’ Funghwa, which are situate 40, 20 and 30 miles from 


the U. S. Gazette, Philadelphia, is convinced of its 
improbabdility, of its absolute impossibility. Mean- 
While the bishop of Worcester has issued a letter to 
the rural Dean of Bringham, in which he forbids the 
publie use of the term “Puseyite,” as applicable to 
those entertaining “Tractarian” opinions. 


From the London Times of May 7. 

The failure of the experiment of improving the 
Production and cultivation of cotton in bombay was 
at the date of the Indian journals a matter of severe 
comment among the parties connected with the 
Planting interest and the favorable progress of the 
phat: in Bengal is put in strong contrast with the 
wuiet alleged to have produced so lamentable a re- 
uit as the resignation of the Americans who had 
the superintendence of the improvement. It has on 


4 previous occasion been stated that the inefficiency | 


c ise controlling power of Surat is openly avowed 
testa caused the unfortunate result; and that a dis- 
d a in the party who possessed it to an increased 

uty, though accompanied with increased pay, brought 


about a collision between him and the American ex- 
Vol. Xfi—Sra. 14. 


‘and furniture of the bank, to 4,000,000f.; and various 
‘debts and other objects, to 362,620/.; making the as- 
sets of the bank amount in all to 478,550,140f. The 
bank notes in circulation at the same period, exclu- 
sive of those issued by the bganch banks, represented 
a sum of 228,180,500; and the bills to order, 1,102,- 
969f. The discounts, advances and loans on com- 
mercial bills during the three months amounted to 
299 120,000f.; on ingots and money to 7,335,600f.; on 
public securities, to 10,006,900f.; on mint bonds, to 
$63,700f.; in all to 247,326,600F. 

RUSSIA. 

The emperor of Russia is engaged in a contest 
with his nobles about the emancipation of the serfs 
throughout his dominions. His imperial majesty is 
opposed to serfage, and since his accession has done 
all in his power to give freedom to the most oppres- 
sed and most deserving class of his subjects. The 





and who regard them in the light of property, are so 
opposed to the measure that a revolution may be ex- 
pected, should the emperor persevere. Now, perse- 





nobles, however, who are the owners of the serfs, | 


Ningpo, with a view of awing ail those who had sub- 
mitted to the British, a force consasting of 3 steamers 
'with about 700 men, was despatched against them. 
They were soon occupied; the only Se being 
an attempt at one place on the part of the Tartars to 
defend the town from without the walls; but although 
they opened fire, the Tartars fled as soon as attacked; 
they were pursued, and lost about 150 men. The 
snow which covered the country saved the others, as 
their pursuers did not know the safe paths, The am- 
| munition, arms, clothing and other war stores, were 
| destroyed, and the public granaries surrendered to 
‘the populace. The expedition returned to Ningpo 
on the 12th of January. 
| Hang-ehow-foo is the chief city of the populous 
province of Che-Keang, and was, It Is said, about to 
‘be oecupied during February. It had a garrison of 
10,000 raw reeruits. The division of the English 
| troops into detachments at Hongkong, Amoy, Chiu 
‘san, Chihae and Ningpo, was likely to prevent an 
| immediate attack, but on the arrivai of the expected 


} 


|reinforcements from India and England, the cam~- 
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' of the,Anglo Indian forces than to the prowess of the 


paign would, it is said, begin by the capture of that | co-operate with Gen. Pollock in attacking the Khy- 
important position at the south point of the great ca-|berrees and Affghanus. There have, however, been 
The utility of this proceeding is much canvass- | some desertions from the Sepoy regiments. 


nal. 
td, for many contend that instead of wasting forces 
at isolated points, the British expedition ought to 
proceed at once to the atiack of the Imperial pro- 
vince of Pekin, which being by the constitution of 
the Chinese empire, placed under the immediate go- 
vernment of his celestial majesty, any attack on it 
would oblige the emperor in person to examine the 
causes of the war, and to come toa speedy decision. 

Having issued a circular to her Britannic majesty’s 
subjects announcing the capture of those three cities, 
Sir Henry Pottinger sailed for Hong Kong; where he 
arrived on the Ist of February. He immediately put 
a stop to the wretched system of seizing the Chinese 
commercial junks. Trade was carried on success- 
fully with the southern ports, and opium was selling 
freely along the coast, for the powers of the govern- 
ment to control the use of that narcotic appear now 
to be ina great measure paralyzed. The sale of this 
article is such, and the prices so remunerating, that 
it has been proposed to station vessels in different 

Jaces to serves as depots for the cargoes. The pro- 
fits are such as will enable the hon. company to de- 
fray at least one half of the expenses of the expedi- 
tion to China. 

In the meantime the mandarins at Canton and their 
Dutch engineers are busy in erecting fortifications 
along the banks of their river; they have already 
erected twelve stone or earth batteries along the Ma- 
cao passage and the Salt Junk river, in which they 
have placed nearly 400 guns of large calibre. As the 
export trade from Canton continued, sir Henry Pot- 
tinger had decided, while trade is allowed, and the 
river below Whampoa is left unobstructed, upon not 
attacking that place again, for, as he declared to 
some mandarins, who came commissioned, as they 
said, by their celestial monarch to treat with the 
British plenipotentiary, “I will not now enter into 
treaty: | will negotiate with the emperor personally 
at Pekin.” 

Reinforcements are now preparing in different 
places. The 2d and 4lst Madras native infantry 
embarked on the 13th of March from Madras, and 
the 14th, which was at Mouimein, and the 39th Mad- 
ras native infantry, which was at Penang, have, as it 
is asserted, received orders to get ready for proceed- 
ing to yon the China expedition. t 

It is reported that Chusan, Amoy and Hong Kong, 
are to be free ports; buildings of various kinds are 
springing up fast in the last named. 

AFFGHANISTAN. The intelligence from this seat 
of war consists chiefly of details concerning events 

reviously known in general terms, and of corrections 
or denials of former accounts. ‘The disasters appear 
now to be ascribed more to misconduct on the part 








Affghans, or even to the difficulties of the country 
and the season. 

Sir Robert Sale was safe in Jellalabad up to the 
Ath of March; he had secured provisions for himself 
and his troops, and was determined to resist to the 
last. An earthquake on the 19th of February had | 
done great damage to the fortification and buildings | 
of the town, but the resolution of the general and his 
troops had not only repaired the damage, but routed 
a party of Affghans under Akhbar Khan, who endea- 
vored to profit of the occasion, and to attack the Bri- 
tish position. 

The troops sent to the relief of Jellalabad have 
met with various discouragements. ‘he want of 
cannon caused the failure of Colonel’s Wilde’s move- 
ment into the Khyber Pass. Great sickness, but 
Juckily no heavy mortality, attacked those that arriv- 
ed near Peshawur before Genera! Poilock. The at- 
tempt made to buy over the Khybers did not succeed, 
although a quarrel had taken place between two of 
their tribes about the spoil they had previously ac- 

uired, . 

On the 25th of February Gen. Pollock issued an 
order to prepare for a march into the Khyber pass, 
in order to relieve Jeilalabad. It has, as it appears, 
been since found, that as Jelialabad was not in im- 
mediate danger, it would be best to await the arrival 
of the 3d dragoons before the attempt should be 
made on the Khyber pass. ‘The Hindoo soldiers, in- 
dependent of their dislike to cross the Indus, enter- 
tain a strong aversion to the barbarity and treachery 
of the Aflghans. 

The brigade from Ferozepore, under the com- 
mand of brigadier White, was on the banks of the 
Chenaub on the 9th of March, and expected to 
cross the Jeelumon the 12th or 13th, aad wouid, 
therefore, reach Peshawar in the beginning of 
April. ‘ihe force under Gen. Pollock would then 
be respectable, and fully capable of effecting the 
passage, The Seiks continue to afford the british 
troops every facility in passing through their territo- 


quest money to relieve various of their pressing 


small and feeble detachment, to maintain himself in 
November. 


of March. 


The letters from the prisoners in the hands of the 
Affghan chiefs are very short, and generally re- 


wants. 
Another proof of the weakness of the Affghan 
leaders is, that Col. Palmer has been able, with his 


Ghuznee during four months, from the beginning of 


The last intelligence feom Candahar is to the 10th 
All was safe there. There was a large 
body of Affghans within twenty miles of that city; 
but their leader, Sufter Jung, a son of Shah Shooja, 
appeared to dread a_ rencontre with the British 
troops. There were upward of 7,000 troops in 
Candahar, and a reinforcement of 2,500, with mo- 
ney and ammunition, has been sent to Gen. Nott from 
Sukkur. Khelaty Ghilzie was, with its garrison of 
1,000 men, also safe, although it is eighty miles from 
Candahar. 
The decision of Lord Ellenborough being now 
taken to uphold the reputation of the British troops 
in Affghanistan, one may hope that in a short time 
the relief of Jellalabad will open the campaign with 
a brilliant exploit. 
In Khelat and Scinde apparent tranquillity pre- 
vails. Therumor of the seizure of an iron steamer 
in the Indus has not been confirmed. 

From the London Sun, May 5. 
We have perused all the accounts which have yet 
come to hand with attention, and it affords us plea- 
sure to repeat their being more favorable than, un- 
der all the circumstances, we were warranted in ex- 
pecting. The Caubul massacre was not quite so con- 
clusive as Dr. Brydon reported it. There is no lon-| 
ger a doubt that many officers and men escaped who | 
were supposed to have fallen, and such as were made 
prisoners by the Affghans were kindly and humanely | 
treated. We have little doubt that hundreds will be 
found to have escaped who are now numbered with 
the dead.) As we suspected from the first, the real 
traitor was the Shah Soojah, who was jealous of Bri- 
tish influence, and who plotted their utter destruc- 
tion. The discovery of the Shah’s treachery was 
made in a singular manner. 
WEST INDIES. 





who had éseaped the earthquake. The towns of gt. 

Nicholas and Port Paix, are also said to be destroy. 

ed. Other parts of the island had not been hearg 

from when Capt. Morris left; but it is conjectures 

that all ihe towns of the north are a mss of ruins. 
MEXICO. 

Vera Cruz dates of May 10th, and Mexico of the 
Sth arrived at N. Orleans on the 20th by the U. s. 
Revenue Cutter, Woodbury. She brought as pas. 
sengers Mr. Ellis, late minister to. Mexico, and the 
following American citizens who were attached to 
the Santa Fe expedition, and who have recently re. 
covered their liberty: David Snively, T. A. Sully, 
J. B. Houghtaling, T. S. Torrey, J. C. Howard, i. 
R. Buchanan, and Geo. Wilkins Kendall, liberate, 
on the night of the 2lstof April, the day on whic) 
Mr. Ellis took his final leave of Santa Anna, and s, 
B. Sheldon, A. Adams and John Tompkins, liberat. 
ed on the 27th April through the intervention of 
Gen. Thompson, the new minister. 

By the same vessel also came passengers Jno, 
Winslow Weed, esq. of New York, who has been 
travelling for some two years in South America and 
Mexico, J. R. Bolton, T. B. Cooledge, Franklin Pe. 
rin, and J. W. Harper, esqs. all American citizens, 
and also Thompson Robinson, F. Stokes, Peter Gil. 
lagher and J. fe Jones, English subjects attached to 
the Santa Fe expedition and politely tendered a pas. 
saze to the United States by Gen. ‘Thompson. 

The Woodbury sailed from Vera Cruz on the af 
ternoon of the 12th inst. At that time the vomito or 
yellow fever was raging with considerable violence, 
although somewhat abated in consequence of the 
prevalence of northerly winds. 

On the evening the Woodbury sailed, a conduct, 
arrived from Mexico with $900,000 principally for 
Europe. The Woodbury sailed in company with 
the Spanish fregata Isabella Segunda, bound for 
Havana. 

The journals are as usual barren of interest, 
They are filled with discussions relative to the form 
of government suitable to Mexico. The advers 
result of the popular elections to the faction of San 
ta Anna, has renewed the question of returning to 
the confederation of 1824. In the interim the sub- 
stantial power is lodged in the hands of the ruler. 
The people command the ballot-box, while a milit 
ry despotism overawes and controls them. 

’'The disturbances with the Indians in the depart 





Eartuquake at St. Domingo. An earthquake 
which has been destructive of life and property in 
St. Domingo, took place at 5 P. M. on the 7th inst. 
The New York Express has papers, from which the 
following particulars are obtained: 

The approach of the earthquake was indicated in 
Port au Prince by great heat, and heavy clouds that 
covered the neighboring hills,and followed the direc- 
tion of the southwest to the northeast. 

The vessels at anchor, some of the sailors report, 
experienced the shock before they saw the houses 
agitated, which seemed to indicate that the shock 
came from the west. 

There were two shocks at Port au Prince very dis- 
tinetly felt, the first not so long as the second, which 
last endured about three minutes. Every person 
strove to get out of the houses, and the streets were 
filled with the affrighted population. 

On the night of the 7th, and also on the 8th, 9th 
and 10th, the shocks were repeated. 

Saint Mare. A letter from this town says that the 
earthquake was felt there with violence. Many 
houses were seriously damaged, and some destroyed, 
but no loss of life is mentioned. 

At Genaives the shocks were yet more serious. 
The greater part of the houses were overthrown. A 
fire broke out at the same tame, and there was nota 
drop of water in town. Ali the houses that were 
bot burnt suffered from the earthquake. It was in 
the streets that the writer of the letter giving this 
account was inditing it. ‘The church, the prison, 
the palais national, the treasury and the arsenal were 
all destroyed. This letter concludes at 8 A. M. by 
saying:— 

“itis only half an hour since that we felt a very 
great commotion. At present, we are ignorant of 
the number of persons killed or wounded. All the 
prisuners who are not buried in the ruins, are escap- 
ed. God grant that Port au Prince may not have 
experienced such a disaster.” 

Care Hartien. The town of Cape Haytien has en- 
tirely disappeared, and with it two-thirds of the popula- 
tion. ‘Lhe tamilies that could escape are fled to Fos- 
sette, where they were without an asylum, clothing 
or provisions. 

in addition to the above disastrous intelligence from 
the Cape, a courier arrived from the city a few hours 
previous to the departure of Capt. Morris, who stat- 
ed that a fire broke out after the earthquake, which 
on Monday the 9th, destroyed the powder magazine, 





ries, and it is even said that a strong body is ready to 


and with it the miserable remnant of the inhabitants 


ment of Sonora, appear to have in a great measur 
‘subsided. Fourteen chiefs arrived in Mexico from 
that district on the 3d instant, with an offer of twer 
| ty thousand men at the disposal of the government. 
The commander-general of Vera Cruz has pul 


|lished the new tax Jaw. It is extremely long, and 


|extends to almost every article of commerce, 0 Bi 
|professions and trades, to all persons in the enjoy 


| 
| ment of fixed emoluments, &c. 
levied quarterly. 

| The late New Orleans papers contain the speeci 
iof Mr. Ellis, our late minister at Mexico, on taking 
leave of president Santa Anna on April 2st, to 
gether with Gen. Thompson’s introductory address 
and the replies of Santa Anna to both. It appears 
that the American citizens recently liberated from 
captivity in Mexico were assured of their freedui 
before the arrival of Gen. ‘Thompson. It is duel 
Mr. Ellis and his legation, that this fact should %& 
known. The late minister no doubt exerted himse! 
in every proper manner to effect the liberation 0! 
his countrymen; and the efforts of the secretary? 
legation, Brantz Mayer, esq. are known to have beet 
earnest and unremitting. Mr. Mayer’s zealous all 
warm hearted solicitude in this matter was alluded 
to in emphatic terms not long since by Mr. Kendal 


The tax is to be 


happy to see announced. 
Mr. Ellis, in concluding his brief farewell speec, 

says: 

I offer to your excellenoy, my sincere thanks {« 

the release of Mr. Houghtaling, and still hope tha 


other citizens of the United States, I named in ol 
interview on the 14th, to accompany me on my! 
turn home. 


minister’s address gives us the knowledge of the !* 


The president says: ae , 
Anxious to oblige an illustrious citizen of the \ 
municated his prayer for the liberation of od 
Houghtaling, | concede it with great pleasure, qm 
especially as I wish to give a solemn and public * 
timonial of the esteem you have gained by ae" 
duct alike wise, prudent and noble. I promise)” 
then, that you shail return to your country Ww! ‘ 
six citizens of the United States, who have not) 
obiained the benefitof iiberty. 








The reply of Santa Anna to this portion of {R 


terposition of a distinguished citizen of the Unitel® 
States in the case of the gentleman named abo'é | 
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States, Martin Van Buren, who, through you, C?! 
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government will duly estimate my sentiments, and 
the conduct on your part, that has merited the friend- 
ship and esteem of the Mexican nation. idee 

The lady of Gen. Santa Ana had been seriously 
ill, and great fears were entertained for her recove- 





ry; but at the Jatest accounts she was convalescent 


and rapidly recovering. She is represented as an 
estimable woman, and warmly in favor of the re- 
Jease of all the Texian prisoners. 


There was a report at Jalapa when we left there 
on the 10th instant, that a celebrated captain of rob- 
bers, with four of his men, had been captured, and 
were to be shot immediately. The stage which pre- 
ceded us from Mexico, and the one which followed 
two days after, were robbed by the banditti; but the 
rascals, probably aware that our parity was strong 
and well armed, allowed us to pass without levying 
the accustomed tax. 


Congress is to convene on June Ist and is said to be 
composed of a oe get) of liberals opposed to Santa 
Anna. His chief military opponents are General 
Paredes, commander at and abont Guadalajara, Ge- 
neral Cortazan at Guanajuata, and General Pedraza 
a hberal of much influence. 


Nothing is said in Mexico of an expedition to eith- 
er Texas or Yucatan. On the contrary, Santa Anna 
is concentrating as many troops as possible in the 
more immediate vicinity of the capital, with the un- 
doubted intention of fortifying himself more strongly 
at home. 

On leaving Mexico, Judge Ellis ordered the sale of 
his library, table service and furniture generally— 
the proceeds of which were liberally given to miti- 
gate the sufferings of the Texan prisoners. He had 
previously given them upwards of $1,000. 


General Thompson is also doing every thing in his 
power, and consistent with his position, to aid the 
Texans and alleviate their imprisonment. 

On the night of April 27, a Mr. Egerton a land- 
scape painter of great talents, together with a wo- 
man who lived with him as a wife, both English, 
were assassinated at Tacubaya. Tacubaya is a 
small village some three miles from the city of Mex- 
ico, and is a place where many families of distinction 
reside, especially in summer. The palace of the 
archbishop is also in ‘Tacubaya, as well as the sum- 
mer palace of Santa Anna. 


Mr. Dorsey the bearer of despatches from Wash- 
ington passed through Jalapa on the 9th. | 

The official paper of Mexico that contained the | 
decree for the election of the congress recently elec- | 
ted (one delegate for every 70,000 souls), contained 
the following census of the nation, prepared by its 
National Institute of Geography and statistics: 








Departments. Pomulation. 
Mexico, - - - 1,389,520 
Jaliseo, - - - 679,111 
Puebla, - - - 661,902 
Yueatan, - - - 580,948 
Guanaxuato, - - 513,606 
Oajaca, ~ . - 600,278 
Michoacan, - - 479,906 
San Luis Potosi, - . 321,840 
Zecatecas, - - 273,575 
Veracruz, - - - 254,380 
Durango, - - . 162,618 
Chihuahua, - . 147,600 
Sinatos, - - - 147,000 
Chiapas, - - - 141,206 
Sonora, - - - 124,0U0 
Queretaro, - - 120,560 
Nuevo Leon, - . 101,108 
‘Tamaulipas, - > 100.063 
Coahuila, .- - - 75,340 
Aquascatientes, - - 69,653 
Tabasco, - - - 63,530 
Neuvo Mexjco, - - 57,026 
Californias, - - 33,439 
Tejas, - . ~ 27,800 

7,044,140 


The labors of this eongress are confined to the sin- | 
} ° . 
reports, through the adjutant general, on the execu- 


gle business of framing a constitution. 


a 


ee ere 








NATIONAL AFFAIES, 








THE ARMY. 


Promotions and appointments jn the army of the 
“hited States, by the president, by and with the ad- 
Vice and consent of the senate. 


Corps of topographical engineers, First lieutenant 


U 


Th rye ; € Nh’ . ; , ’ 
omas B. Linnard, to be captain, 31st March, 1342, ing been made, the attention of the department has 


vice Guion, resigned. 


31st March, 1842, vice Linnard, promoted. 


' so the commanders of detachments of the same remote 


| 





| 


Second lieutenant, J. C. Woodruff, to be Ist lieut. | received the most careful and deliberate considera- 
| tion. 
' Ordnance department. Captain John Symington, to the service alike require that the system, which has 

© major, 27th March, 1842, vice Lomax, deceased. ' so long preyailed, of extending the allowance of 





First lieutenant R. H. K. Whiteley, to be captain, ; double rations from one case to another, tested of 


27th March, 1842, vice Symington, promoted. 
Second lieutenant R. A. Wainwright, to be Ist’! 
lieut. 27th March, 1842, vice Whiteley, promoted. 


recurring to the original intent of the Jaw, should 
cease. So far as that intent can be ascertained from 
the nature of the provision and the terms of the law, 


Brevet 2d lieut. John MeNutt, to be second licut. | it is the design of the department strictly to adhere 


27th March, 1842, vice Wainwright, promoted. 
First regiment of dragoons. 


rett, to be captain 2ist February, 1842, vice Simon-| 


ton, deceased. 

Second -lieut. R. H. Chilton, to be Ist lieutenant, 
Q1st February, 1842.vice Terrett promoted. 

Brevet 2d lieut. John Love, to be 2d lieutenant, 
Qist February, 1842, vice Chilton, promoted. 

Brevet 2d lieut. Abram Buford, to be 2d lieut. 12th 
April, 1842, vice Wickliffe, struck from the rolls. 


Appointments. George Meade, late of the army, 
to be 2d lieu’enant in the corps of topographical engi- 
neers, 19th May, 1841. 

Nathan Towson, paymaster general, re-appointed. 

David S. Townsend, paymaster, re-appointed. 

Timothy P. Andrews, paymaster, re-appointed. 


OFFICIAL. 
GENERAL ORDERS, NO. 28. 
War department, adjutant general’s office, 

Washington, May 26, 1842. 
The following iastructions have been received 
through the department of war, and are published by 
the General-in-Chief for the government of all con- 

cerned: 

| War department, May 20, 1842. 
With a view to reduce the expenses of the regi- 
ments of dragoons as far as may be consistent with 
their efficiency, the number of horses to be hereaf- 
ter allowed for each troop or company is fixed at 
forty for the enlisted men of each troop, besides 


| to it, 
First lieut. B. A. Ter-| Sequence of the precedents having become anoma- 





those required for musicians and farriers and for the 
non-commissioned staff. 

Wherever several troops are serving within dis-| 
tances convenient for the purpose, the surplus horses | 
beyond the number herein prescribed, in any troop, 
are to be transferred to any other troop that may be 





deficient. 

Any other surplus horses, that cannot be thus | 
transferred, wherever situated, will be turned over to | 
the quartermasier’s department as soon as circum- | 
stances will permit. 

No commissioned officer will be allowed to retain | 


|a public horse or appropriate one to his own use, ex- 


cept for the transportation of his necessary baggage | 
on marches, when horses will be assigned by the | 


are furnished, 


This is rendered the more necessary in con- 


Jous, and apparently conflicting. The equitable prin- 
ciple of putting on the same footing all officers who 
may appear to render similar services, or who are 
equally meritorious, where a rigid administration of 
the law may produce an inequality between them, is 
one that addresses itself rather to the legislature than 
to the executive. 

Upon recurring to the authority for granting addi- 
tional rations, it is found that there are but two laws 
bearing upon the subject. The act of March 16, 
1802, authorised the allowance ‘‘to the commanding 
officers of each separate post,” and has never been 
modified, except by the act of April 24, 1816, which 
recognised and adopted the regulations in force prior 
to the reduction of the army. By various regulations, 
previous to the passage of that act, the allowance of 
double rations had been extended to officers in com- 
mand of separate armies and geographical military 
districts or departments, and to engineer officers su- 
perintending the construction or repair of fortifica- 
tions. With a view to conform to the principles of 
the act of 1802, as thus giodified, and to apply it to 
new descriptions of duties clearly within it, para- 
graphs 1,25] and 1,252, of article 80 of the general 
regulations of the army, and all other regulations and 
orders upon the subject, except paragraphs 1,253 and 
1,254 of the same article, are hereby rescinded, and 
the following is substituted, to take effect on the Ist 
day of June next. 

‘l'o the following officers, and no others, there will 
be allowed double rations: 

Ist. To the major general commanding the army, 
and to every officer commanding-in-chief a separate 
army, actuaily in the field. 

2d. ‘To the general commanding the eastern and 
western geographical divisions. 

3d. ‘To the colonels or other officers commanding 
military geographical departments. 

4th. ‘To the commandant of each permanent or 
fixed post, garrisoned with troops, including the su- 
perintendent of the military academy at West Point, 
who is regarded as the commandant of that post. 

Sth. To the commandant of each of the armories 
and of each arsenai of construction at which the ope- 
rations appropriate to such arsenals are actually car- 


ne mpeg RE 
quartermaster, if no other means of transportation | ried on. 


Gth. To the officers of the corps of engineers and 


The surplus horses will be sold on the spot, or os | topographical engineers having the immediate com- 


i 


convenient markets, as may be most advantageous ab 
| 


the United States. 

Should any of the troops of the second regiment | 
of dragoons, now in Florida, be ordered to the west, | 
the commander of the army in that territory will | 
give directions that their surplus number be turned | 
over to the quartermaster’s department for sale at! 
such place as he shall deem expedient. 

The enlisted men who may be dismounted in con- 
sequence of these instructions will serve as infantry, 
light infantry, or riflemen, and will also be duly ex- 
ercised as mounted dragoons, so as to be ready at 
any time to resume their places in the ranks as ca- 
vairy. 

The horse equipments which may be rendered un- 
necessary by the reduction herein directed, will be 
carefully marked and stored by troops at conveni- 
ent depots, to be called into use as may be needed 
from time to time by the troops or their regiments. 

Requisitions for new horse equipments and for the 
future purchase of horses will be made on the basis 
of the number of horses fixed by these instructions. 

The cavalry schools of instruction at West Point 
and at Carlisie, are not to be affected by this regula- 
tion. J.C. SPENCER. 


The colonels of the first and second diazoons, as al- 
from regimental head quarters, will make special 


tion of the foregoing Instructions. 
By command of Major General Scorr, 
R. JONES, adjutant general. 
GENERAL ORDER, NO. 29. 
War department, adjut. gen’s. office, May 28, 1842. 
The foliowing regulation is published for the go- 
vernment of the army. 
War department, May 23, 1842. 
Numerous applications for additional rations hav- 


for some time been calied to the subject, and it has 


The interest of tiie country and the welfare of 





mand of the men engaged in the construction of for- 

tifications or other military works, or in the improve- 

ment of harbors or rivers, but not to include any sue 

perintendent other than the officer having such ime 

mediatecommand. Byorder: J,C, SPENCER. 
R. Jones, adjutant general. 





THE NAVY. 

The launch of the St. Lawrence at Norfolk on 
27th ult. did not take place. An order countermand- 
ed it and at the same time discharged the hands 
from the yard. The Philadelphia North American 
Says: 

‘As for the Raritan, she must remain, for the pre- 
sent at least, on her stocks. She has rested there for 
twenty-one years, and knows her home as well as an 
Egyptian mummy knows itstemb. — She is a glorious 
specimen of that stability which now and then at- 
taches to earthly things. Palaces decay, thrones crum- 
ble, and navies perish, but there she stands on her 
stocks, firm and immoveable as Pompey’s Pillar, or 
Cheops’ Pyramid. It is some consolation, however, 
to know that our grandchildren will find many of our 
works as we left them. They will be able to lift their 
little hands in infant pride and point to this work of 
their great sires. Jt will always be there; change is 
not in its destiny; and torrents may forsake their chan- 
nels, and isiands sink into the bed of the ocean, hut 
the Raritan will still stand on its stocks.” 

The orders countermanding the launch of the Sa- 
vannah at Brooklyn, reached there too late, 

The United States ship Marion, commander Gols- 
borough, from the coast of Brazil, reached the navy 
yard at Philadelphia on the 24th May, fter an abe 
sence from home of nearly thirty-one months. 

The Marion left Rio Janerio on the 15th ultimo, 
anchored at Pernambuco on the 24th, left there on 
the 25th, and reached the capes of the Delaware on 
the 23d instant. She left at Rio the United States 
ships Delaware commander Morris, Petomac, captain 
Storer, Concord, commander Boerum, schooner Enter- 
prise, lieutenant commanding Wilsen. The Poto- 
mac and Concord were to sail the same day for the 
south. The Decatur, commander Ogden, was at Buew 
nos Ayres. . 
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The Mississippi steam frigate captain Salter ar- 
rived at New York on the morning of Friday 27th 
May, from Washington which she left on the morn- 
ing of the 25th making the passage to Sandy Hook in 
43 hours. 
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STATES OF THE UNION. 











MAINE. 


The legislature having met on the 18th instant the 
joint committee to whom was referred the message 
of governor Fairfield, and the communication of the 

‘secretary of state, on the subject of the appointment 
of commissioners, to treat for a conventional boundary 
line between the state and the British provinces, re- 
ported resolutions directing the appointment of four 
commissioners, for this purpose, by joint ballot of the 
two branches of the legislature. ‘The resolutions, 
with the exception of part of the preamble, are as 
follows:— : 

Now, considering the premises; and believing that 
the people of this state, after having already mani- 
fested a torbearance, honorable to their character, 
under long continued violations of their rights, by a 
foreign nation; and, though not disposed to yield to 
unfounded pretensions, are still willing, in regard to 
the proposal now made by the general government, 
to give additional evidence to their fellow citizens 
throughout the United States, of their desire to pre- 
serve the peace of this union, by taking measures to | 
discuss and conclude, if possible, the subject in con- | 
troversy in a manner that will secure the honor and | 
interests of the state; this legislature adopts the fol- | 
lowing resolutions; with the understanding, however, | 
that, in the event of a failure in such endeavor to- | 
wards an arrangement, no proceedings thereunder 
shall be so construed as to prejudice in any manner. 
the rights of the state as they have been herein assert- | 
ed to exist: ve 

Resolved, That there shall be chosen, by ballot, in| 
convention of both branches of the legislature, four 
persons who are hereby constituted and appointed 
commissioners, on the part of the state, to repair to the 
seat of government of the United States, and to con- 
fer with the authorities of that government touching 
a conventional line, or line by agreement, between 
the state of Maine and the British provinces, and to 
give the assent of this state to any such line, with 
such terms, conditions, considerations and equivalents 
as they shall deem consistent with the honor and in- 
terest of the state; with the understanding that no such | 
line be agreed upon without the assent of such com- | 
missioners. 

Resolved, That the said commissioners be furnished 
by the governor with evidence of their appointment, 
under the seal of this state. 

Resolved, That the governor, by and with the advice | 
and consent of the council, have power to fill any va- | 
cancy that may occur in said commission by death, | 
resignation, or otherwise. ‘ee: 

Resolved, That the said commissioners make return 
of their doings herein to the governor, to be by him 
presented to the legislature at its next session. 

Judge Sprague, of Boston had appeared before the 
committee at the request of Mr. Webster, and ex- 
plained to them various matters in relation to the pro- 
posed negotiation. ; 

On Saturday 2Ist these resolutions were adopted 
in the senate by a vote of 30 yeas to 1 nay, and be- 
ing carried to the house a counter report was made 
by Mr. Frye, adverse to the appointment of commis- 
sioners, for four reasons. 

Ist. Because he doubted the powers of the legis-_ 
lature to grant to commissioners the powers propos- 
ed; 2d, Because if they had power to confer unii- 
mited powers, it was not expedient to do so in the 
presentcase; 3d, Because he considers it a measure 
of questionable policy; and 4th, Because he is satis- 
fied that his constituents would not approve of it. 
The house voted to lay the document on the table, 
and to print 1,000 copies of it. | 

[The governor communicated by message a letter | 
from Gov. Dorr, of Rhode Island, in which he says, | 
among other things, that, ‘‘heing unable to contend sin- | 
gle handed against the forces of the United States, we in- | 
vcke the aid of your own state in this contest.” We | 
are surprised that Gov. Fairfield should communi- | 
cate such a documentto the Jegislature, especially | 
as Gov. Dorr has abandoned his official station in | 
his own state. ] 

On Monday the resolutions from the senate on the 
northeastern boundary were taken up and read a se- 
cond time. Mr. Bradbury of Calais, moved to strike 
out the first resolve, and to substitute the following: | 

Kesolued, That there shall be ehosen, by ballot, in | 
convention of both branches of the legislature, four 
persons, who are hereby constituted and appointed 
e>mmissioners, on the part of this state, to repair to 
the seat of government of the United States, and to 











confer with the authorities of that government touch- 
ing the line between the state of Maine and the Bri- 
tish provinces. 


the basis of their action the line of this state as es- 


Resolved, That the said commissioners, adopting as 


tablished by the treaty of peace of 1783, between 
the United States and Great Britain, and as uniform. 
ly claimed by Maine, be empowered to relinquish the 
right of this state to such portion of its territory con- 
tiguous to said line as they may consider expedient, 
upon such terms, conditions and considerations, and 
for such equivalents, as they shall deem consistent 
with the dignity, honor, and interests of the state. 

Resolved, That the line established by the treaty of 
1733 is a practicable one—that our claim to the 
whole territory embraced within its limits is just and | 
incontrovertible—and that we cannot honorably re- | 
linquish a part to obtain only an undisputed right to 
the remainder. 

This motion was debated until half past 5 o’clock, | 





when the question was taken, and the amendment | 
lost by yeas and nays as follows—yeas 66, nays 120. | 


Mr. Osgood then offered an amendment for the 
submission of the question of the appointment of 
commissioners with full powers to the people, but 
without any action or debate, the house adjourned 
till nine o’clock on Tuesday morning. 

On Tuesday, a motion was made to reconsider the 
vote of the preceding day, rejecting Mr. Bradbury’s 
amendment, and after a long debate, in which the 


er members, advocated the amendment, the house 
refused to reconsider, yeas 69, nays 119. 

A motion was made by Mr. Osgood, to amend so as 
to refer the question of empowering her commission- 
ers as proposed in the resolves, to the people in town 
meetings. After a short debate this amendment was 
rejected, yeas 55, nays 125. 

The original resolutions, slightly modified, were 
then adopted by a vote of 177 toll. 

On Wednesday 25th, separate conventions of both 
parties were held, for the purpose of selecting can- 
didates for commissioners. The whigs selected ex- 
Governor Kent, and John Otis, esq.; the other par- 
ty, Edward Kavanagh, aud Wm. Pitt Preble, esqs., 
and on Thursday both houses again met in conven- 
tion, and made with unanimity the selection of the 
hon. Edward Kavanagh and Col John Otis, of the 
senate, judge Preble, of Portland, and hon. Edward 
Kent of Bangor. The selection is a judicious one, 
and gives great satisfaction. 





CONNECTICUT. 

The legislature of this state has elected Joe] Hin- 
man to the office of judge of the supreme court of 
that state, in the place of Roger M. Sherman, re- 
signed. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Since the flight of Mr. Dorr, a voluminous paper 
controversy has commenced between some of the ac- 
tors in the late scenes concerning their course, and 
the causes of the late denouement. The Providence 
Express of the 25th, published a long statement of 
details from Burrington Anthony, in which he refers 
his conduct to the expectation that a compromise 
was to have taken place, and Mr. Whipple’s name 
having been involved in his letter, a long reply from 
the latter next appeared, correcting the errors its 
statements would lead to. Next there appears a let- 
ter from Thomas W. Dorr, dated May 2Ist and post 
dated the 26th, published in the N. York Era and ad- 
dressed as an executive message to the people of 
Rhode Island. He still claims to be their legitimate 
governor, and never authorised the entrance of his 
friends upon any compromise, and considers parts of 
Mr. Anthony’s letter as unjust to him. Meanwhile 
the governor of Rhode Island has made a requisition 


upon the governor of New York, for the surrender | 


of Mr. Dorr, as a fugitive from justice, should he be 
found within that state, and a like requisition upon 
the governor of the state of Connecticut. Mr. Dorr’s 
address gives no intimation of his whereabouts. 

The legislature are to reassemble on the 20th inst. 
when there is every probability a law will pass au- 
thorising the free white citizens of the state over 
twenty-one years of age, to elect delegates to a con- 
vention legally authorised to frame a constitution con- 
formable to the wishes of a majority of the freemen 
of the state, and which when so framed, will receive 
their sanction and become the fundamental law. 














The following letter from Gen. Jackson was read 
in the United States senate, during the discussion of 
the bill to refund to him the fine imposed by Judge 
Hall, at New Orleans. 

Hermitage, March 14, 1842. 

Dear sir: | have the pleasure to acknowledge the 


receipt of your letter of the 23th of February last, 
and hasten to reply to it. 

Having observed in the newspapers that you had 
given notice of your intention to introduce a bill to 
refund to me the fine, (principal and interest), j;)- 
posed by Judge Hall, for the declaration of marti] 
law at New Orleans, it was my determination to aqd- 
dress you on the subject; but the feeble state of m 
health has heretofore prevented it. I felt that it was 
my duty to thank you for this disinterested and vo}. 
untary act of justice to my character, and to assure 
you that it plaecs me under obligations which I shal} 
always acknowledge with gratitude. | 

lt is not the amount of the fine that is important 
to me: but it is the fact that it was imposed for rea- 
sons which were not well founded; and for the ex. 
ercise of an authority which was necessary to the 
successful defence of New Orleans; and without 
which, it must be now obvious to all the worid, the 
British would have been in possession, at the close 
of the war, of that great emporium of the west. [pn 
this point of view, it seems to me that the country js 
interested in the passage of the bill; for exigencies 
like those which existed at New Orleans may again 
arise; and a commanding general ought not to be de- 
terred from taking the necessary responsibility by 


the reflection that it is in the power of a vindictive 


judge to impair his private fortune, and place a stain 
upon his character which cannot be removed. | 


-would be the last man on earth to do any act which 
speaker in committee of the whole, and several oth-. 


would invalidate the principle that the military 
should always be subject the civil power; but I con- 


'tend that at New Orleans no measure was taken by 
“me which was at war with this principle; or which, 


if properly understood, was not necessary to pre- 
serve it. 

When I declared martial Jaw, Judge Hall, was in 
the city; and he visited me often, when the propriety 
of its declaration was discussed, and was recommend- 
ed by the leading and patriotic citizens. Judging 
from his actions he appeared to approve it. The 
morning the order was issued, he was in my office; 
and when it was read, he was heard to exclaim, 
‘Now the country may be saved: without it, it was Lost.” 
How he came afterwards to unite with the treacher- 
ous and disaffected, and, by the exercise of his power, 
endeavored to paralyze my exertions, it is not neces- 
sary here to explain. It was enough for me to know, 
that if 1 was excusable in the declaration of martial 
law in order to defend the city when the enemy 
were besieging it, it was right to continue it until all 
danger was over. For ‘ull informaiion on this part 
of the subject, I refer you to my defence under Judze 
Hall’s rule for me to appear and to show cause why 
an attachment should not issue for a contempt ol 
court. This defence is in the appendix to “Eaton's 
Life of Jackson.” 


There is no truth in the ramor which you notice, 
that the fine he imposed was paid by others. Every 
cent of it was paid by myself. When the sentence 
/was pronounced, Mr. Abner L. Duncan, (who had 
been one of my aids-de-camp, and was one of my 
counsel), hearing me request Major Reed to repair 
to my quarters and bring the sum—not intending to 
leave the room until the fine was paid—asked the 
clerk if he would take his check. The clerk repli- 
ed in the affirmative, and Mr. Duncan gave the 
check. I then directed my aid to proceed forthwith, 
get the money, and meet Mr. Duncan’s check at the 
ibank and take it up; which was done. These are 
'the facts; and Major Davezac, now in the assembly 
of New York, can verify them. a 
| It is true, as I was informed, that the ladies did 
‘raise the amount to pay the fine and costs; but when 
‘I heard of it, I advised them to apply it to the relief 
of the widows and orphans that had been made 50 
_by those who had fallen in defence of the country. 
It was so applied, as I had every reason to believe; 
but Major Davezac can tell you more particularly 
what was to be done with it. 

Connected with the history of this case, I would 
give you some interesting facts, showing the motives 
and feelings of Judge Hall; but I am too feeble to 
write, and I have no disposition now to revive 
charges which can have no effect upon the judgment 
which posterity will form from the records. A! 
though the judge violated my orders, and fled from 
the defence of the city, and, in his proceedings 
against me for contempt, committed blunders which 
were extraordinary, if not criminal, it was not in 
my nature to brood over them after the brilliant 
close of the campaign; and, hearing afterwards that 
he manifested contrition and repentance, I cheerfully 
forgave him. P 

The judge’s character, however, should be out * 
the question 1 this case; or, at Jeast, | have no ~ 
sire to assail it. The great point is this: Ought no 
congress to interpose and return a fine imposed, 38 
mine was, for the performance of an act which wa 





indispensable to the safety of the country? And if nol 
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silica 
will not the precedent prejudice the public interest 
in a similar emergency, should one arise? Can it be 
expected that a general will take a high and neces- 
sary responsibility for the safety of his country, if he 
ic insulted, fined or imprisoned by a mistaken or vin- 
dictive judge, whose fiat, under an erroneous view of 
what is due to the forms of law, cannot be changed 
by jegislative power? ? 

Thanking you again, sir, for your generous sym- 


‘es. Lremain, your friend, 
tt yon ANDREW JACKSON. 





Hon. L. F. Litt. 


=_ 











MESMERISM. 





—_— 


During the last few months public attention has 
been much directed to the old subject of Mesmerism, 
and from one extreme of the union to the other, lec- 
tures have been delivered and experiments made by 
its advocates suchas Messrs. Johnson, Osborne, Dana, 
Houghton, De Bonneville, Dr. Collier, Mr. Burleigh 
&e. The principal theatres for their operations have 
been Salem, Boston, Hartford, New Haven, New 
York, Pittsburg, Baltimore, Alton, St. Louis, Wheel- 
ing, &c. {In the meanwhile rumors of some wonder- 
ful doctrines came in from even as far as Ark- 
ansas. A Dr. Buchanan there publicly advanced its 
immediate influence over or connection with the 
supposed organs of the brain. The next we heard 
of him was his presence at or near Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, where during the latter part of the past year 
he drew towards the subject the attention of the me- 
dical faculty of that city and published various opi- 
nions and advanced novel views on the subject.— 


This naturally augmented the public interest towards | 
the subject, and the discussions on its falsehood or 


truth continued to be agitated with increased vehe- 
mence at the eastward. Presently Professor Cald- 
well, of Louisville, Ky. following up the published 
doctrines of Dr. Buchanan, also published a little 
work entitled “Facts on Mesmerism,” with the di- 
rections for practising its operations. Various state- 
ments of its supposed effects were announced in New 
York, Louisville, Alton, &c. and it assumed under 
the auspices of Dr. B. a more imposing name. He 


professed to demonstrate the truth of phrenology, | 
multiply several fold its number of organs, and by: 


actual experiment leave no room four skepticism 
on the power of the unknown agent. The right rev. 
Bishop Mellvaine, of Ohio, said: “I regard animal 
magnetism as the most astonishing wonder I have 


ever witnessed, altogether unaccountable but certain- | 


ly true.” Opinions of many respectable names were 
adduced in confirmation of it. The opinions of Drs. 


Coats and Horner, professors in the medical college | 


at Philadelphia were published in the Medical Ex- 
aminer for December. Charles Dickens. the British 
author announced himself a believer. The rev. Le- 


| But I have mentioned these things, gentlemen, 
| more to smooth my way in relating occurrences of a 
‘more extraordinary nature which have hanpened in 
| America. In the course of the last month I have re- 
ceived a series of newspapers from America contain- 
ing accounts of Mesmerism, from which it seemed 
that when an operator had reduced a patient to a 
state of stupor, he could excite the phrenological or- 
gans at will, that parts of the brain could be awak- 
ened and excited, and afterwards sent to sleep again. 

Dr. Elliotson then read from a New York paper 
an account of numerous Mesmero-Phrenological ex- 
periments performed at and in the museum of Louis- 
‘ville, by Dr. Buchanan and others. Dr. Elliotson 
‘then read very long extracts from the Boston and 
Kentucky papers, which related a vast number of 
| public experiments of similar nature, and with simi- 
|lar results, performed by Dr. Collver, Dr. Buchanan 
‘and others. In each case, it is represented that the 
organs, as named by the Phrenologists, invariably 
| manifested, under mesmeric influence, the functions 
‘attributed to them. The relations excited the great- 
est surprise in the meeting, and were listened to with 
deep attention. He then stated that whilst these 
| things were proceeding in America. experiments pre- 
cisely of the same character and effect were carried 
on in different parts of England by gentlemen who 





knew nothing of the operations of each other, or of 
the operations of those going on in America. He. 
‘had sent down copies of the American papers to’ 


| Hampshire to Dr. Engledue, with a request that he 
, would hand them to Mr. Gardiner, a gentleman of 


the highest respectability and learning, the son of sir | 
James Gardiner, an old member of this society. It’ 
| happened, curiously enough, that when Dr. Engledue | 


went over to Southampton, to give the packet of pa- 
pers (which he himself had not opened) to Mr. Gar- 
diner, he found that gentleman, Mr. Mansfield, and 
others, actually engaged in a series of experiments, 
which, on afterwards looking into the packets, they 
found to correspond exactly with those of Drs. Bu- 
chanan and Collyer. Dr. Elliotson then read, from 
the Hampshire Telegraph, a long account of experi- 
ments by Mr. Gardiner. 

After having read these extracts, the president 
stated that Mr. Atkinson, a member of the society, 
who was then in the room, had made similar experi- 


an account at the next meeting. His statements 
were confirmed, by two other members then also 
present, Mr. Kirby and Mr. Nodin. 

After a few words from those gentlemen in corro- 
boration, and from Mr. Logan and other members, 
expressive of their curiosity, and of their conviction 
that the subject deserved attention and investigation, 
the meeting adjourned. 
| 
From the Pennsylvania Inquirer. 

Not long since some curious experiments were 





sideration, even those who had practised the experi- 
ments or witnessed them, spoke upon the subject 
with caution, conscious from the extraordinary de- 
velopments, that ninety-persons out of every hun- 
dred, would either suppose the operators deceived 
themselves, or worse, were anxious to deceive 
others. 

Under these circumstances, a number of highly re- 
spectable citizens, and among them a majority of the 
editors of Philadelphia, assembled at the dwelling 
of the physican above noticed, on Tuesday evening 
last, for the purpose of being afforded ocular proof. 
There were probably thirty gentlemen in attendance, 
besides the physician who operated, and _ the indivi- 
dual, a friend of ours, of unblemished integrity, su- 
perior intelligence and unsullied character, who con. 
sented to be the subject for the evening, and who 
had familiarized himself with the whole scene by 
former experiments. I[t is not necessary for us in 
this article, to express an opinion, as to the truth or 
falsity, either of mesmerism or phrenology. We 
merely state facts as they passed under our own ob- 
servation, and as they will be corroborated by simi- 
lar accounts from other gentlemen who were pre- 
sent. 

The company being seated, the operator and his 
subject also took seats immediately opposite, when 
the history of the matter was given in a few words 
by the physician, and in substance as we have re- 
corded it above, concluding with some observations 
to the following effect: 

“The phenomena, I will not yet call them facts, to 
be presented to-night, are of novel and curious cha- 
racter. Of their existence you will yourselves he 
very soon eye-witnesses. Indeed, the phenomena oi 
/mesmerism are not themselves questionable; nor 
have they been questioned even hy Franklin and the 
distinguished committee of the French Royal Aca- 
demy, of which he was a leading member. The 
diversity of sentiment has been confined chiefly to 
the mode of explaining them: so far as they exclude, 
| what are easily proved to be false, clairvoyance and 
_prevision. Setting these aside, for they are in their 

nature impossible, and have been by my own labori- 
ous inquiries, demonstrated to be fallacies, the phe- 
‘nomena now to be exhibited may be explained in 
‘various modes. The believer in mesmerism and 





ments with the like success, of which he would read, phrenology, having no difficulties to overcome, easi- 


ly refers them to one of two sources—lIst, to the 
mesmeric stimulation of the cerebral organs, or 2d, 
| to the will of the operator affecting, under these new 
relations, the mind of the subject of the experi- 
ments. ‘Those who are phrenologists, but not mes- 
merists, may contend, with Dr, Buchanan, that the 
effects are the product of galvanism exerted on the 
| organs, through which the mind, in this sublunary 
| bondage, is compelled to act. 


| «Those who admit the existence of that nervous ex- 


citement called mesmertsm, but who deny the truth of 


roy Sutherland, a Baptist clergyman in New York ‘performed by Dr. Buchanan, of Louisville. through! phrenology, have but one admissible explanation, 


several months since announced a publication on the 
subject. “The Magnet” is its title and its first or 
specimen number has appeared. Mr. S. claims 
to be the discoverer or author of the science, and it 
bears the title of Phreno Magnetism. 

In Europe the subject has been prosecuted by 
the rev. C. H. Townsend, Mr. Gardiner, Drs. Elliot- 
son and Engledue, and J. P. Deleuze, M. Trappart 
and de la Fontaine. 
published by the Fonrierists, some weeks since con- 
tained the following: 

PurenonogicaL society. Mesmerism. On Mon- 
day evening there was a full attendance of the mem- 
bers of this society, at their chambers in Exeter-hall. 

The president, Dr. Elliotson, delivering a lecture 
upon the connection between Phrenology and Mes- 
merism. He said: I have always been scrupulously 
Caltious in introducing the subject of Mesmerism at 
our meetings, on account of the difficulties opposed 
to it, and the prejudices existing against it in the 


The London Phalanx, a paper | 


the agency of what is called Phreno-Magnetism, or 
‘the application of mesmerism to the different organs 
‘of the brain, as developed on the cranium, accord- 
ing to phrenological principles. The accounts of 
these experiments, which appeared in the Louisville 
‘papers, were copied into various journals through- 
out the country, were ridiculed as impostures in 
‘nine cases out of ten, although they did not escape 
the notice of all believers in animal magnetism and 
phrenology. The respectability of Dr. Buchanan 
'was nevertheless vouched for, and in one or two 
cases witnesses were adduced to prove the authenti- 
city of the details. The public mind, moreover, was 
‘somewhat excited at the time in relation to mesme- 
rism, and thus a few of our citizens, among them 
one or two physicians, were induced to notice the 
| prominent points more particularly, and to make ob- 
‘servations in the course of their experience, calcu- 


lated either to explode the errors or to verify the | 


truth of the statements. One of these, a gentleman 


and accordingly believe that the subject of the ex- 
periment, having, as almost all of us have, some 
knowledge of the external phrenological map, is 
unconsciously led by association of ideas, to the ex- 
| pression of a mental state conformable to the sup- 
| posed influence of the organ touched. 
| Finally, those, and they are yet the million, who 
deny both phrenology and mesmerism, resort, as did 
the Franklin committee, to the explanation of ad- 
| mitted phenomena, by supposing them the effect of 
' imagination and imitation; while some sturdy scep- 
‘ties refer the whole scene to a joke or trick. 
| “Being myself only an enquirer, and making it a 
rule fo keep strictly on NEUTRAL GROUND, While a sub- 
ject is ‘being examined,’ as friend Chandler would 
_say—lI have not reached any settled conviction, and 

may not for years to come. Each of you will select 
P theory for himself; and as the gentleman who s 
é, be the subject of experiment, is the acquaintance 
of all, and the intimate friend of most of you, you 


minds of mankind; and I would not do any thing to | of the highest standing, professional and private, in| can give to his eminent talent and worth, a better 
‘this community, had his attention drawn in an ay appreciation than even I can do; and thus rid your- 


to create a difference of opinion in the society. But 
assertions have recently been made in public, and 


cial manner to the case of a boy who was unwell, 


selves of one difficulty, to which the exhibition of 


opinions have been promulgated in society, (and [| who was liable to the mesmeric sieep, so called, and | unknown and unaccredited individualsmustever give 


see no reason against adopting them), that Mesme-| when in this sleep, developed moral emotions and | rise.” 


tisin could explain some of the most important prin- 
ciples of Phrenology. I was always aware of the 
connection between them, as Mesmerism, relates to 
the Whole of thé nervous system, of which Phrenolo- 
SY explains one part. There is the less objection to 
my introducing the subject here at present, as the 
society for the diffusion of useful knowledge, with 

rd Brougham at their head, and four of my late 
colleagues at the London University hospital, have 
how borne public testimony to the reality and use- 
ulness of Mesmerism. This they have done in the 
last monthly number of the Penny Cyclopedia. 

Dr. E. proceeded then by way of exordium to de- 
tail some cf the ordinary phenomena of Mesmerism 
88 80 called and dontibued as follows: 


| physical signs, when the finger of the operator was 
‘applied to the phrenal developments on his cranium, 
and with accuracy truly wonderful. The result 
'startled the physician himself, He had but little 
faith in phrenology at the time, although he had seen 
‘numerous instances of sleep produced through the 
‘influence of animal magnetism. The case of the 


iboy, however, imparted additional interest to the 


|connection with that friend, commenced a series of 
experiments. The results here, were still more as- 
tounding. Indeed, so much incredulity had been 
expressed by medical and scientific men with regard 
to mesmerism, its professors were ridiculed and 
‘laughed at so generally, that in the case under con- 





subject—he noticed it to an intelligent friend, and in | 


After these explanations, the experimenter then 
placed his right hand on the forehead, and with his 
left grasped a hand of the patient. In the course of 
about two minutes, the latter fell into a Mesmeric 
sleep, when the physician so pronouncéd him, con- 
versed freely in explanation of the various points in 
the case, and proceeded to apply the phreno-magne-« 
tic tests. He then exhibited a cast with a cranium 
marked out according to the doctrines of phrenolo- 
gy, and applied his finger to the various develope- 
ments on the cranium of his patient. . The effect as- 
tonished every one present. All knew the character 
of the subject, and therefore knew there could be no 
collusion, no trick, no deception whatever. But just 
as the physician touched with his finger the several 
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specific indications on the head of the subject, did 


that subject develope in the strongest and most aoe | Mr. 


From the Pennsylvanian, May 24. 
Epiror: The kind notice yougave of ‘The 


quivocal manner, the various feelings, tastes and | Magnet*in your paper of the 20th instant, and the re- 
emotions which phrenologists contend, are indicated | ference you make to my magnetic discoveries, in- 


by protuberances. 
ideality, number, veneration, alimentiveness, firm- 
ness, time, space, destructiveness, envy, self-esteem, 
hatred and despair—were successively made mani- 
fest, as well by the countenance and the features, as 
bv movements of the limbs and by oral expressions. 


The fidelity of the various delineations was wonder- | in this city one year ago. 


ful. We never saw them surpassed on the stage, and 
are satisfied that the subject could not give them 
with such accuracy, in his usual condition of mind. 
When under the influence of envy, for example, the 
subject alluded to some ideal character, pointed to 
a scene that was very pleasant to the eye, that pre- 
sented a green and tempting aspect, but quietiy re- 
marked, and in a covert spirit of exultation, that 
there was a ditch in the distance, into which the ob- 
ject referred to would sooner or later plunge or be 
entrapped. Again, he observed that “going up was 
very pleasant—all very fine—but the higher his an- 
tagonist ascended, the further he would have to fall.” 
The expression and manner, however, were still 
more striking than the language. When ideality was 
developed, he first described a vast plain, upon which 
a large body of military were moving, and then, the 
operator having slightly shifted his finger, he threw 
his head back and saw seraphs and airy figures float- 
ing above him; and again, he stepped forward and 
leant over a yawning abyss. On being questioned, 
he sajd it was very deep, and that he was afraid to 
approach any closer, and that his eye could not pene- 
trate into its shades. The organ of veneration was 
touched, and his aspect of adoration became at once 
solemn and beautiful. With upraised hands, he turn- 
ed his closed eyes towards some fancied object, and 


whispered what seemed to be the outpourings of a | 


prayerful heart. The organ of mirth was then 
touched in conjunction with the organ of veneration, 
when the subject went through a Mawworm part in 
which wit was singularly blended with religious ad- 
vice. Some Jocal allusions were made which in their 
association and the grave manner in which they were 
uttered, were nota little ludicrous. The organs of 
combativeness and destructiveness produced terrific 
effects, and one organ caused so fearful a paroxysm 
of despair, that the subject drew a knife from his 
pocket and would have used, it, had it not been taken 
instantly from him. Acquisitiveness and the love of 
children produced droll effects—in the former, the 
subject evidently taking and concealing imaginary 
objects—and in the Jatter, nursing and caressing im- 
aginary children, dandling them on his knee, and 
hushing them to sleep in the real nursery maid style. 
These distinct effects continnec about three or four 
minutes after the finger of the operator was removed 
from the organ, and then subsided gradually, as if 
the influence of some vision were becoming fainter 
and fainter, until it passed away and Jeft the subjeet 
in a state of quiet magnetic sleep. The first effects 
of the several influences, were preceded by slight con- 
vulsive twitchings of the muscles, and by occasivnal 
clapping of the hands. 

The subject was kept in this condition, and passing 


through the effects of the various passions and emo- | 


tions of the mind, for about an hour and three quar- 
ters. The last operation was produced by the phy- 
sician’s touching with his finger the back of the reck 
near the spinal bone and marrow. ‘The subject then 
became rigid and stiff, stretched himse!f back in his 
chair; and his. appearance generally nearly resem- 
bled that of death. The operator then, with a few 
passes of his hand, dispelled the Mesmeric influence 
—the patient gradually unclosed his eyes, and rea- 
son at once resumed her empire. He ag me 
indistinetly much that had transpired, but said tha 

he did not at the time, possess the will to prevent it. 
He experienced no bodily pain whatever throughout 
his various extraordinary physical and mental de- 
monstrations, and was not at all fatigued at the 
close. He had watched the various experiments, of 
which he had been the subject for some months, and 
arrived at the conclusion, that they were beneficial 
to his general health, inasmuch as they afforded him 
the kindof exercise that he needed. His opinion | 
is, that about one person in every nine, is peculiarly | 
susceptible to the magnetic influence, and that in 
some cases, persons of weak physical frame, can in- 
fluence in the manner described, those of much more 
bodily health and strength. But enougli of this sub- 
ject ior the present. The story is indeed a marvel- 
jous one, and many will pronounce it exaggerated. 
We can only repeat, that the parties are of the high- 
est respectability and that but one sentiment of won- 
der was expressed by the intelligent company in atten- 


Thus, music, language, mirth, | 


| that events have proved that under the practical operation 


duces me to offer the following remarks, which per- 


_haps may be considered as due to myself, and to Dr. 


Buchanan. 

As far as I know, the mental or vital organs were 
never excited or operated on separately in the magnelic 
state, till it was first suggested and done by myself 
This was before J had 
ever heard of any experiments of any kind hy Dr. 
Buchanan. And, though it now appears, that he 
had before operated on the organs, yet he disclaims 
having done so by magztetism. Ina letter of his pub- 
lished in New York Watchman, of April 2, 1842, he 
says: 

‘“‘Answering for myself, I would remark, that I 
have nol been engaged in making experiments upon 
subjects in a magnetic or scmnolent condition, but sole- 
ly upon persons in the natural condition. 

Those who know me will not suspect me of thus 
endeavoring to avoid any stigma which an unenlight- 
ened and tyrannical public sentiment may fix upon 
the votaries of science for seeking prohibited know- 
ledge. JI honor the cultivators of animal magne- 
tism as the intrepid Jeaders and benefactors of 
their race; and had I not a peculiar line of inves- 
tigation for myself at this time, 1 would be active- 
ly engaged in the daily investigation of the sub- 
ject.” 

But the discoveries, which I think I have made de- 
monstrating the double peles of mental organs, as also 
their opposition to each other (positive and negative) 
and the sympathetic points, or poles of the mental and 
vital organs located in the face, may be considered 
of far more importance than the mere excitability 
of the organs by magnetism, or any other means. 
And for a full account of these discoveries, as of the 
phrenological organs never before known, I would 
reier to “The Magnet,” the first number of which has 
already been published, at 138 Fulton street, N. Y. 
Yours, with due respect, 

LE ROY SUNDERLAND. 





SUGAR PLANTERS’ MEMORIAL. 


Ata numerous meeting of the surgar planters of 
Louisiana and others interested in the culture of the 
sugar cane, convened at Donaldsonville on Monday 
the 16th May, 1842, for the purpose of taking into 
| consideration the necessity and propriety of address- 
ing a memorial to congress upon the subject of a 
tariff of protection. 

On motion of Mr. J. M. Lapice of Concordia: Mr. 
M. D. Bringier of Ascension, was appointed president. 

Messrs. J. B. Armant, of St. James, Trasimond 
Landry, of Ascension, R. G. Ellis, of Terrabonne, 
P. A. Rost, of St. Charles, D. F. Kenner, of As- 
cension, Cassimir Lacoste, of St. Bernard, Joshua 
Baker, of St. Mary, vice presidents. 

And Messrs. George 8. Guion, of Lafourche In- 
terior, Benj. S. Webre, of St. James, Wm. H. 
| Sparks, of Assumption, secretaries. 

! At the request of the president, P. A. Rost briefly 
explained in English and French the objects of the 
meeting: 

Atter which upon motion of B. Winchester, of St. 
James, the president appointed a committee com- 
posed of the following persons to prepare a memo- 
rial to congress, viz: P. M. Lapice, Evariste Laure, 
Wim. Montgomery, A. Boudousquie, W. J. Minor, 
Minor Kenner, Sam’l Fagot, P. Sauve, Benjamin 
Winchester, Pierre Jorda, and P. A. Rost, who re- 
retired to consult together. 

Whereupon, W. H. Sparks following by D. F. 
KKenner addressed the meeting in forcible and etfec- 
tive language, setting forth the absolute necessity of 
protecting not only the sugar interest of Louisiana, 
but the domestic industry of the whole U. States. 

The committee appointed to draft a memorial to 
congress reported by their chairman, P.M. Lapice, 
as follows, viz: 

To the honoradle the senate and house of representatives | 
of the United States in congress assembled: 

Lhe undersigned, planters and sugar manufac- 
turers in the state of Louiriana, beg respectfully to 
state: 

That it is only after losses have reached their height— 














of the compromise bill, of 1833, our agriculture and our 


That against the theories discarding discriminat- 
ing duties intended to foster home labor,—which 
have brought. every department of our government 
into disrepnte—which have made, with few exce 
tions, every mechanic, every manufacturer, every 
merchant, every farmer, every corporation, in our 
once happy union, a bankru 
after a long struggle, are shaking our government 
itself to its verv foundation; the undersigned 


ee erase, 


ee 


pt—and which at length, 


beg 


most respectfully to oppose the authority of one of 


our ablest and most honored statesmen: 
In 1785, Thomas Jefferson was one of the most 
ardent and strenuous advocates of free trade; his 


opinions in 1816 were as follows: (Niles Register, 
vol. x., page 25—letter to Benj. Austin.) 
‘Compare the present state of things with that of 


°85, and say whether an opinion founded in the cir. 


cumstances of that day can be fairly applied to those 


of the present. 


We have experienced what we then 


did not believe, that there exists both profligacy and 


power to exclude us from the field of interchange 


with other nations; that to he independent for the oom- 


forts of life we must fabricate them ourselves. 


We 


must now place the manufacturer by the side of the 
agricultualrist. ‘The former question is suppressed, 


dens and caverns. 
hem. 


He, 


or rather assumes anew form. The grand inquiry 
isnow: shall we make owr own comforts, or go without 
them at the will of another nation? 
who is now against domestic manufactures, must be 
for reducing us either to a dependence on that nation, 
or be clothed in skins; and to live like wild beasts jn 
I am proud to say I am not one of 
Experience has taught me that manufactures 


therefore, 


are now as necessary to our independence as to our com- 
fort—and if those who quote me asof a different 
opinion, will keep pace with me in purchasing no- 
thing foreign, where an equivalent of domestic fa- 
bric can be obtained, withowl any regard to difference 


of price, it will not be our fault if we do not have a 


supply at home eqnal to our demand, and wrest that 


wantonly violated it.” 


weapon of distress from the hand which has. J long 


That the fallacy and suicidal tendency of the doc. 
trines of °85—partially revived in 1833—are now 


fully proved by their practical operation during the 


United States. 


last eight years, which has brought distress unpre- 
cedented, ruin and desolation to every class of so- 
ciety, to every branch of industry, throughout the 


That in one of the papers annexed to the report 
of the committee on manufactures, of 31st March 


it is stated: 


last,and particularly referred to by said committee, 


‘*That there were imported inthe U. States, in 


1840, of raw sugar, 121,000,000 Ibs., valued about 


$5,600,000.” 


“That the great bulk of those importations were 
from six countries, to wil: the Danish West India 
Islands, Dutch East Indies, Philippine Islands, Cuba 
and other Spanish islands, and the Brazils; and that 


amounted to $9,390,026.” 
‘That this trade gave employment to 13,056 men, 
219 boys, and 1,787 vessels, measuring 289,639 tons.” 


our exports during the same year, to those markets, 


The undersigned respectfully beg to observe that 
the above exhibit gives only one side view of the 


trade in question. That a reference to the report of 


the secretary of the treasury will show our imports 


to the above countries for 1841, to have been as fol- 


lows, to wit: 
Free goods 


Danish W. I. $136 153 
Dutch do. 255 $45 
Cuba 3,557 967 
Other Sp. Is!s. 154.051 
Philippine do. 164873 
Brazil 4.646,185 


. Ad val. 
$37,613 
11 
220.473 
1 424 
89,403 
2,331 


Specific. 
$745 496 
140,523 
6,057 037 
1,743,257 
195,975 
273,730 











commerce, as well as our manufacturing tlerests are not 
only paralized, bul brought to the very verge of absolute | 
ruin, that they approach the representatives of the, 
nation, im congress assembled, earnestly to pray 
them to come to the relief of an industry involving 
an outiay of capital of §52,000,000—the destruction 


2d. 








dance, mostof whoiw had until that night regarded all 


stories, not only of mesmerism but of phrenology, with | tent beyond eirculation, would lead to. the expropri-| 3d. 


uiter incredulty. 





of which, besides causing a national oss to an ex- 


ation of almost every planter connected with it. 


to specie. 


From which it is evident. 
Ist. That for the $18,477,412, of imports from the 
above countries, we have to pay yearly in specie, 
or in European bills equal to specie, $8,990,260!" 
the balance being the amount of our exports. — 
That our imports of coffee and other free arti- 
cles amounting to nearly the total amount of our 
exports—nearly the whole amount of sugars 1m 
ported has to be paid for in specie or bills equal 


Total. 
$969.177 
396,479 
9,835,477 
1°898.732 
459,251 
4.927 296 





$8,965,074 $351,410 $9. 160,923 $15,477,412 
And our exports as follows: 


Danish West Indies $918,931 
Dutch do. 259,438 
Cuba 5,331,471 
Other Spanish West India Islands 740,860 
Philippine 90,539 
Brazil 2,145,863 

$9,487,152 


That our imports from Cuba and other Spa 


nish Islands amount to $11,134,239—of which 
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$3,712,018 consists of free goods—and our ex- 
forts to those Islands, including $1,276,253 of 
cottons in transit, only amounting to $6,072,331, 
the balance—say $5,061,905, we have annually 
to provide for in specie, or bills equal to specie. 

That whilst so large a proportion of our imports 
from Cuba and the other Spanish Islands are admitted 
in the United States free of duty, and whilst the com- 

romise bill contemplates a final reduction to 20 per 
cent. ad valorem on sugars; our flour pays a duty in 
those Islands of $11.50 per barrel, or 275 per cent. 
more than its cost of production—and it is well known 
that efforts are making in Spain to close their ports 
altogether.against the introduction of that article. 

That the 121,000,000 Ibs. of raw sugar now import- 
ed from foreign countries, if produced by Louisiana, 
under the fostering care of government, would em- 
ploy exactly the same number of men, boys, and 
shipping, for their transportation to the consumers 
throughout the union, as now required for the trans- 
portation and distribution of the same quantity, from 
foreign countries—with this difference, that the whole 
amount of such traffic would remain among our own 
people, whilst for this sugar from foreign countries, 
we have now to pay annually $5,500,000 of specie or 
European bills. 

That the 121,000,000 Ibs. of sugars now imported 
from foreign countries—if produced by Louisiana, 
would require the same quantity of lumber, nails, 
hoops, engines and mills, castings, pottery, &c. &e. 
as now needed by our foreign competitors. 

That the 63,000,000 Ibs. of refined sugars now pro- 
duced from foreign importations, if manufactured by 
Louisiana or trom Louisiana sugar, would require 
the same quantity of fuel, paper, twine, nails, copper- 
work, castings, pottery, machinery, &c. &c. as are, 
now used in the refining of the same quautity of goods, | 
and for transportation to the consumers throughout | 
the union would need exactly tie same power of 
transportation. 

That were the labor of Louigana effectually guard- 
ed against debasement by foreign labor, the large su- 
gar planters would soon refine such portion of their | 
sugars as miglit be required for the consumption of | 
the United States. 

That there is already a large estate which for the | 
last four years has been turning out about 700,000, 
lbs. annually of refined goods, equal to any manufac- | 
ture from foreign raw sugars. 

That nothing but the prostrated condition of our) 
sugar planters, in consequence of the operation of 
the act of 1833, has prevented their following the | 
example thus cited; the copper works and machinery | 
requiring an outlay of at least $20,000. 

That the number of sugar estates in 1828 amount- 








ed to 308 
That from 1828 to 1833 the number gradu- 
ally increased to 691 


That under the tariff of 1816, the state of Louisia- | 
na was already supplying one-half of the sugars re- | 
quired for the consumption of the United States, and | 
was bidding fair soon to meet the entire consump-| 
tion. 

That before the last 383 estates could be brought | 
into full operation, the tariff of 1833 was adopted. | 
That 156 estates have already been compelled to! 
abandon their suzar works under the effects of this} 
act, that its further action cannot fail to annihilate 
this important branch of national industry; that there 
is no branch of industry in our country which is not 
Mba or indirectly benefitted by a tariff judicious- 
y laid. 

That at a low estimate, the 525 estates yet in ope- 





lv reaching 50 per cent. of the annual consumption 
of the country thus finds itself debased by foreign la- 
‘bor nearly 70 per cent. below its cost of production!! 
No other part of the world offers such an anomaly! 
and what is the consequence of such a melancholy 
state of things? complete derangement in the equili- 
brium between supply and demand and perturbation 
in every branch of industry, from the wealthiest pro- 
prietor down to the humblest mechanie and Jaborer— 
thus it is that the sugar planter being of necessity 
compelled to raise the provisions he was wont to 
draw from the western states, those states find them- 
selves suddenly deprived of a market for their sur- 
plus provision, whereby their ordinary annual supply 
exceeding the wants of consumption, debasement na- 
turally ensues, which is now exemplified in our mar- 
ket to a frightful extent.. Thus it is also, that as our 
sugar works are abandoned, extra production carries 
debasement to cotton, rice, and in fine to every arti- 
cle to which are transferred the working power of 
the abandoned canefields; for no Jarge industry can 





puniie ey 








those islands as before shown an equal amount of 
coffee and other now free articles or nearly so, 
whilst it would rid us to a considerable extent of the 
present annual drain of 8 or 9,000,0000 of specie we 
have now to pay to the West Indies for our supplies 
therefrom, over and above our exports, which of it- 
self would be of immense national importance. 


And the undersigned in conclusion, beg respect- 
fully to state their conviction, that in the present 
prostrated condition of the sugar interest, nothing 
short of 3 cents duty on raw sugars and other quali- 
lies in proportion, can avert the calamity about visit- 
ing every sugar planter of Louisiana, and to add that 
even setting aside all other considerations, the sugar in- 
terest having grown under the revenue tariff of 1816, 
and undor that tariff millions and millions of dollars 
have been permanently invested in works which 
cannot be destroyed without the most ruinous con- 
sequences to the parties who have embarked their 
fortunes in them, it is but sheer justice to them, that 
the same duty cf 1816 should be continued so long as 


be destroyed in a country without producing mee |S revenue is required to carry on the government, 
tion in every other branch of industry in the same |and it is derived from the same source. 


country, and perturbation and distress throughout the , 
nation. | 


That on the subject of protecting the labor of our 
own people, Thomas Jefferson says in his letter to 
Wm. Simpson, esq. dated 1817, (Niles Register vol, 
XI—page 401:) 

“T have read with great satisfaction the eloquent 
pamphlet you were so kind as to send me, and sym- 
pathise with every line of it; I was once a doubter 
whether the labor of the cultivator, aided by the 
creative power of the earth itself, could not produce 
more than that of the manufacturer alone and un- 
assisted by the dead subject on which he acted; ia 
other words whether the more we could bring into 
action of the energies of our boundless territory in 
not be our gain. But the invention of the later times, 
addition to the labor of our citizens, the more would 
by labor saving machines, do now as much for the 
manufacturer as the earth for the cultivator—ex- 
perience too has proved that mine was but half the 
question, the other half is whether dollars and cents are 
to be weighed in the scale against real independence, 
the question is then solved, so least as respects our 
own wants. 

“Tmuch fear the effects on our infant establishments | 
of the policy avowed by Mr. Brougham and quoted in the | 
pamphlet-—Individual British merchants may lose by the 
late immense importations, bat British commerce and ma- 
nufactures in the mass will gain by beating down the 
competition of ours in our own markets.” 

That the action of foreign sugars upon our home 
sugars, for thé last three or four years has been pre- 
cisely the same as that contemplated by Mr. Brough-. 
am and above quoted ‘‘beating down the competition of 
our own labor in our own markets.” 

That a revenue ts to be raised to carry on our go- 
vernment, the general welfare requires that such re- 
venue should be so arranged as to afford encourage- 
ment to our manufactures and agriculture, that our 
home labor should not be debased by foreign labor, 
that in the words of Thomas Jefferson, we may be 
‘treally independent.” ’ 


That by effectually guarding our sugars against 
debasement by foreign labor, your honorable bodies 
will not only protect that branch of industry, but also 
as before said, cotton, rice and all other agricultural 
products that can be raised in the southern states, by 
the simple season that should the want of sufficient 
protection compel our sugar planters to abandon the 





ration, expend annually $2,000,000, for repairs of 
925 engines aad mills, and for 


Castings, Clothing, 

Hats, Implements of Kiienaey bao 
Wheels, Nails, Basten: 
Beef, Pork, ns 
Tobacco, Whiskey, Western 
Mules, Horses and cattle, &c. &e. States 


Shoes, Carts, Corn, Flour, Fish, Hoops, 
and for overseers and engineers. 

Whereby itis seen that mechanics, manufacturers, 
and agricuituralists, throughout the union, are direct- 
ly interested to the amount of two millions of dollars 
per annum in the sugar industry. 

That the last crop of sugar is estimated at 80,000 
hogsheads or about 80 millions of pounds, and 4 mil- 
lions of gallons of Molasses—that prices this year 
are hardly averaging 3 cents for sugars and 12 cents 
for molasses, which represent a gross amount of 
$2,380,000: of which, as above stated, $2,000,000 are 
required for the working expenses during the year 
and go to other branches of industry, whilst the pro- 
prietors will only receive $830,000—being 1 69-100 
per cert. on the capital invested of $52,000,000— 

Such has been the result of the struggle brought 
on by the compromise bill, between foreign and home 


culture of the sugar cane, the 40,000 hands now em- 
ployed by them would carry depreciation in cotton, 
rice or any other agricultural product to which they 
would of necessity be applied, by excess of produc- 
tion, whilst the union, at the same time would be 
again placing itself in the entire dependence of fo- 
reign countries, for a necessary of Jife already re- 
quiring $13 a 14,000,000 per annum—That efficient 
protection, on the contrary, so that 5 cents at least 
might be depended upon for saw sugars, would soon 
enable the planters of Louisiana to increase the cul- 
ture of the cane to the full annual demand of the 


All which is respectfully submitted. 
On motion of P. A. Rost, the report of the com- 
mittee was unanimously adopted. 
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A BRIEF STATISTICAL EXAMINATION 


Or THE PARTICULAR FACTS AND GENERAL CAUSES 
WHICH AFFECT THE FOREIGN TRADE AND Dbo- 
MESTIC INTERESTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


From the National Intelligencer. 


From the year 1790 to 1807 inclusive, the con. 
sumption of foreign imports averaged upwards of 
$48.000.000 yearly. The exports of domestic pro- 
ducts during the saine period averaged $34,000,000, 
lf to the latter be added the profits on the shipment 
and transportation to a foreign market, which were 
then very great, the difference of these values will 
probably balance the account. In 1808 the restric- 
tive policy cominenced, to avoid a war and coerce 
justice from England and France. These measures, 
and the war which succeeded, present no data for as- 
ceitaining ‘he operations of regular trade. But the 
privations which attended this period tanght the 
Atnerican people the necessity of home inanufactures, 
not only as the means of comfort and convenience, 
but of independence in peace as well as in war — 
‘Thus began domestic manufactures in the United 
States. They were afterwards stimulated by the 
depression in the prices of grain and provisions, 
caused by the general peaee, until the farmer began 
to regard the manufacturer as the best, if nut the only 
customer for his products. Itso happened, however, 
that one of the great staples (cotton) beeame in great- 
er demand when Europe was at peace, cullivating 
the useful arts, than during war, when she thought 
of nothing but eating and fighting. This fact brought 
the farming states into collision with the co'ton states: 
the former being cut off from their market by the 
peace, while the latter expected to find a highly im- 
proved one. A lofty patriotism seemed, however, to 
animate Goth parties, and a system of duties was a- 
dopted with great unanimity. The commercial states, 
hich had long been reaping a rich harvest froin the 
sea in the carrying trade, perceiving the inevitable 
change in their position, after a short stragg!e with 
old habits, entered heartily into the only new pursuit 
that olfered, viz: manufactures. The revenne laws 
were, in the meantime, moulded fora compromise of 
the various interests by the tariffof 1816, which was 
settled on the basis of an industrial union, which pro- 
inised to cement the moral and political union so 
happily supervening on the return of peace. [thar- 
pened, however, at this epoch, that the currency, or 
circulating medium, or monelary standard of values 
was grievously deranged and depreciated by an inte. 
sponsible issue of bank paper, which grew partly out 
of the bank Joans, made to the governinent during 
the war, and Was aggravated by the eagerness of those 
who controlled or had credit with them, to make for- 





country—say, about 259,000,000 lbs. which would re- 
quire 60,000 hands move at least who being suppled 


production in the latter staple and advance its value 
to at jeast its cost of production. This would also 
have the effect of creating a gradual demand for at 
least 600 engines and mills from our founderies 
throughout the union, representing a sum at least 
§3,000,000—and kettles—implements of husbandry— 
copper works, mules, horses, &c. to a much Jarger 
amount. And all this home labor would require as 
many sea and inland vesse!s, and give employment to 
as many men and boys, for distribution among the 
consumers of the union a3 if performed by foreign 
countries, and would in no wise diminish our ex- 





labor!—A home product of a necessary of life, hard- 


| ports to the West Indies, as we now import from 


by. the cotton growers would reduce the excess of | 














tunes by the apparent rise of prices, eaused by the 
| depreciation of the standard; the effects of which they 

mistook for a highly prosperous activity of business, 
To correct this evil, which was seen in progress, 
conzress established a national bank, vested with the 
power and obligation to restrain the expansion of the 
circulation within proper limi's, and maintain asound 
currency on an exclusive specie basis. Alter having 
partially accomplished this object, the officers of the 
bank beeame themselves infected with the mania 
iwhich surrounded them, for. making paper fortanes, 
and, instead of persevering in the application of the 
remedy, aggravated the evil by an unwarrantable ex- 
pansion of their own issues. The local banks, now 
| unrestrained, expanded still more; and, although the 


| United States bank nominally maintained specie pay- 
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ents, it was compelled to wind up one of its branch. 
es, and, in the consequent contraction of its issues, 
produced a revulsion that overwhelmed every part of 
the country within the range of bank credits with the 
most unexampled distress. This revulsion began in 
the west and soon found its way to the Atlantic cities. 
Those who saw it need no description to enlighten 
their minds; those whg djd not see it could not be- 
lieve half the truth. The distress attained its height 
in 1820-21. Prices had raised with the depreciation 
of the standard; when the contraction began, the 
standard rose, prices fell, confidence gradually less- 
ening, untila general alarm prostrated every one who 
could’ not pay all his debts at a moment’s warning. 
All the banks, whose only foundation was in a mis- 
placed confidence, were finally brokeacown. Prices 
of property fell 50 to 75 per cent. as the standard rose, 
and the difference in the amount of circulation at the 
two periods of highest expansion and lowest contrac- 
tion, being totally sunk to rise no more, will give 
some idea of the exteut of the loss sustained by the 
community. 

In this struggle with distress, all parties, as is usual 
in such cases, cast their eyes upon the government 
either as the cause of their misfortunes, or the instru- 
ment for relief. The staples of the grain states could 
scarcely be sold, manufacturers found an 1mpoverish- 
ed market for their goods, and merchants were in the 
same predicament. These united in demanding of 
congress an increase of duties, but the cotton states, 
though less affected, attributed their difficulties to 
the duties being too high; which they began to regard 
as the ins'rument of their future destruction. 

With these remarks, by way of a general outline, 
we recur to the proposed statistical history, beginning 
with the first year after the war, 1815, and will give 
the amounts of imports, of consuinption of foreign 
goods, of total exports, and exports of domestic pro- 
ducts for each year down to 1840, accompanied with 
remarks, showing the relation of their value to each 
other, and to other operations most immediately al- 
fecting them. 

1815. Imports $113,041.000 Consumption $106,457,000 
‘Total exp. 52,557,000 Domestic exp. *45,974,000 

The war terminated in February, 1815, which was 
known in Europe more than a month before that 
time. ‘This year was therefore one of commercial 
activity. The circulation, including specie, bank 
issues, and deposites, arrounted to $92,500,000. 
1816. Imports $147,003,000 Consumption $129 964,000 

Total exp. 81,920,000 Domes'ic exp. 64,781,000 

The circulation was $119.000,000. 
find an increase of $26.500,000 of circulation; and 
although the imports of 1815 had exceeded the exports 
upwards of $60,000,000, and the consumption ex- 
ceeded the domestic exports by about the same a. 
mount, yet there is in this year an excess of imports 
over exports of more than $65,000,000, and of con- 
sumption over domestic exports of the like amount; 
indicating excessive overtrading even beyond what 
the increase of $26,500,000 of circulation could have 
accomplished. The early reports of the banks were 
not made so full and freely as they now are, and the 
probability is that the amount of circulation stated 
above is considerably too small. It may be observed 
that the imports of 1815 and 1816 were either under 
the double daties of the war or the tariff of 1516.— 
But, so far as heavy importations are beneficial to the 
export trade, we perceive what a perfect nullity the 
tariff was in restraining them. 

1817. Imports $99,250 000 Consumption $79,891 000 
Total exp. 87,671,000 Domestic exp. 63,313,000 

There are no reports of the circulation trom the 
vear 1516 to 1820; but in 1837 the bank of the United 
States went into operation, and under a resolution 
of Congress none but specie bank notes were receiv 
ed at the treasury. Many banks failed on the re 
sumption of specie payments, and the circulation 
must have been in this year very considerably re- 
duced. The imports and exports approximate in 
value, as also the consumption and domestic exports, 
not so much by an increase of exports, which is less 
by $4,000,000, as by the decrease of consumption, 
which has fallen off $7,000,000. «The operations of 
these two years show that an increase of the imports 
is less sensibly felt as a stimulus to exports than is 
generally supposed. 

1818. Imports $121,750,000 Consumption $102,323 000 
Total exp. 93,231,000 Domestic exp. 73,554,002 

The bank of the United States was at this time in 
full operation. The expansion at the branches was 
so great that the mother bank was obliged to refuse 
payment of the branch notes, but the branches espe- 
cially, continued to expand, and speculation began in 
all directions, particularly in lands. The imports we 
find are again increased inure than $23,500.090 over 
those of 1817, and the consumption by a like sum— 
the latter exceeding also the domestic exports by 
$28.500,000. During these violent disturbances, at- 





We therefore . 





tended with greatly auginent-d revenues, there had 





© Numbers less than $1,000 are omitted as immeterial. | 


been no change in the tariff of the slightest importance. 
The excess of importation and consumption can only 
be accounted for by the expansion of bank credits, 
which, it should be observed. have evinced very little 
effect in stimulating domestic production; for, with 
all this increased debt for foreign merchandise, the 
domestic productions exported have only increased 
since 1817 abont $5,500,000, or since 1816 by about 
$9,000,000. We infer that an inflated currency itn- 
iediately stimulates speculation in merébandising 
and consumption while it is scarcely felt upon pro- 
duction. 
1819. Imports $87,125,000 Consumption $67 959.000 
Total ex. 70,142,000 Domestic exp. 50,976,000 
This year presents a visible reduction of imports 
and consumption, as well as domestic exports. The 
bank of the U.ited States was obliged to contract, 
prepare to wind up an important branch in the west, 
and the treasury departinent, after trying all sorts of 
contrivances to sustain the local banks, was obliged 
to leave them to their fate, with the loss of a consi-' 
derable amount of desposites. Tho labor and vexa- | 
tion endured by the secretary while under this pro- 
cess may be seen fully set forth in three or four voln- 
minons docninents of correspondence between hiin 
and the banks about this period. The exports are 
17,090,000 less than the consumption, and nearly | 
23,000,000 less than in 1818 The doinestic prices. 
-had probably fallen by reason of the contraction of the | 
banks and coinmercial disasters; but so great areduc- | 
tion in the exports does not seein satisfactorily ac-, 
counted for by any facts within our knowledge; at | 
least there was no change in the tariff to produce it. | 
1$20. Imports $74,450,000 Consumption $56,441.000 
Total exp. 69,691,000 Domestic exp. 51,633 000 
The circulation which had probably been inflated | 
in 1818 to about $150.000,000, was in this year as-| 





certained to be $100,633 000; nearly 19,000,000 less | 


ee 


shows tbat the glut of the last year is seeking another 
market, 
1824. Imports $80 549,000 Consumption $55 211,000 
Total exp. 75,986,000 Domesiic exp. 50,649.009 
The business of this year shows a salutary adjust. 
ment of the trade, and, allowing for the profits of 
shipping the exports, leaves a fairly adjusted balance 
between them; the inost healthful condition of trade 
in any country. In this year a revision of the tariff 
took place, with a considerable increase. Though 
uncalled for by the eastern manufacturers, as appear. 
ed by the very unanimous opposition of their repre. 
sentatives in congress, let us proceed to observe its 
effect, if we can. 
1825. Imports $96.340.00C Consumption $63.749 009 
Total exp. 99,535,000 Domesticexp. 66,944,000 
An increase of near 16,600,000 in the imports, of 
23,000,000 in total exports, of little wore than 5,000. 
000 in consumption, and of 16,500,000 in the export 
of domestic products. The high duty thus seems not 
only to have angmented the imports, but the exports, 
as well foreign as domestic, without giving a corre. 
sponding stimulus to consuinption. 
1826. Imports $84 974000 Consumption #60,434,000 
Total exp. 77,595,000 Domestic exp. 53,055,000 
We now find a falling off in the consumption of 
3,250,000 and of domestic exports of 14,000,000,— 
These effects evidently arose trom a redundant import 
in the preceding year, and from a sudden fall in the 
price of cotton, produced by a remarkable revulsion 
in England, which stagnated the whole internal trade 
of that country. 


There had been a fallacions demand for cotton in 
1825, which stimulated unduly the business of that 
year, and the reduction in this year is only the natu- 
ral reaction froin an ephetmeral excitement. The 
system, however, soon recovered, having only been 
stimulated, not salivated. 


than it wasin 1816. This fact of itself accounts for! 1827. Imports $79,484,000 Consumption $56 034,000 


the reduction in consumption; the exports by-the-by, 
rather improving. 


1821. Imports $62,535.009 Consumption $41,233,000 | 


Total exp. 64,974.00 Domestic exp. 43,671,000 | 
This will be remembered to have been the year of | 
extremest depression. The western banks had gene-| 
rally stopped payment, many broken up, more than 
20,000,000 of debt for lands were relinquished, and 
the land resumed by the government. Although this 
relieved much pressure, it was still insupportable; | 
property of all kicds, and particularly real estate, fell 
filty to seventy-five per cent.; all confidence seemed 
to be lost, and, in the middle and western states, all 
business caine to a full stop, except that of the sher- 
iffs; many of the states resorted to relief and stay of 
execution laws to avertthe ruin. The complaints 
which had been increasing for some time were re- 
doubled, and very many imagined they saw an assu- 
rance of relief in raising the impost duties. The 
cotton states were opposed to this measure, They 
desired to promote imports, and, not being extensive 
consumers of foreign goods themselves, they wanted 
help to consume those received in exchange for their 
Staple, and therefore regarded with some jealousy 
the glutting of the northern market with domestic 
fabrics. The scheme of raising the tariff failed; both 
sides overrated its power, whether for good or for 
evil. It is plain that nove of the disastrous fluctua- 
lions of these last five yeats are attributable to legis- 
lation; but so far as they were produced by causes in- 
dependent of the sanguine temperament of the Amer. 
ican people, it is clear that they are intimately con- 
nected with the currency. 
1522. Imports $83,241,000 Consumption $60,955 000 
Total exp. 72 100,000 Domestic exp. 49,874,000 
The currency had been improved by the judicious 
management of the bank of the United States, in 
new hands. Broken banks were gone down, and 
sound ones resumed business. The first effect of 
which is seen, as heretofore, in the imports and cun- 
sumption more than in the exports. The consump- 
tion isaugmented 19,500,000; and the domestic ex- 
ports not quite 6,250,000. The operations of this 
year exhibit the influence of excitement—irregular 
in its action—the offspring of imagination rather than 
judicious calculation. This feelingis naturally more 
prevalent with importers than producers. The for- 
mer has the readiest access to bank credits, and his 
operations are governed by his means and the expec- 
tation of profit; while the latter, having no such com- 
mand of increased means, necessarily conducts his 
business, at least for some time, in the usual way.— 
The importer is like a convalescent patient overrat- 
ing his power, struggling to do what we shall see in 
the next year he was not able to effect. 
1823, Imports $77,579,000 Consumption $59,035-000 
Total exp. 74,699,000 Domesticexp. 47,155,000 
We preceive in this year the vibratory and feeble 
strnggle of the last year regulated by the gravitating 
influence of the laws of trade. A reduction of more 
than 6,000,600 of imports, of almost 11,006,000 of 
consumption, and an increase of 2,500,000 of total 





exports, the domestic being diminished by 2,760,000, 


Total exp. 82,324,000 Domestic exp. 53.921 ,000 
The trade is now more than recovered, the total 
exports exceeding thed@mports, and the domestic ex- 
ceeding the consumption. This must inevitably lead 
to new disturbance of the system in the next year. 
1823. Imports $88.509,000 Consumption $66 914.000 
Total exp. 72,264,000 Domestic exp. 50,669 000 
The imports are again increased by reason of the 
profits of the last year, which, it would seem, are 
like bank credit, always used under expanding hopes, 
the moment they are received, in the importation of 
nore goods, Not so soon in promoting domestic im- 
ports. 


In this year another addition was made to the tariff, 
as*thongh it became necessary to do this antecedent 
to every presidential election. The duties were very 
considerably raised; and it is probable that the in- 
creased import of the year was partly owing to the 
eflort to bring in a large supply before the law took 
effect. As the imports were considerably increased, 
the new tariff could not have produced the diminution 
of exports. But the excess of imports in this year, 
unless counteracted by an expansion of the circula- 
tion, must cause a diminution of them in the next, as 
we observe in 
1829. Inmiports $74 492,000 Consumption $57,834,000 
Total exp. 72,353,000 Domestic exp. 59,700,000 
The imports of tnis year, as might have been ex- 
pected, are reduced 14,000,000, the consumption 
9,000,000, while the domestic exports are increased 
5,000,000. We have no report of the circulation for 
this year, but it is adverted to in the treasury report 
as one of considerable pressure on the money market, 
caused no doubt by an undue importation in 1828 that 
was not all paid for. This is the first case in the 
series of years we have examined where there is even 
a probability that an increase of duties had diminish- 
ed the imports and consumption; but even here there 
are co Operating canses at work, sufficient perhaps to 
produce the whole effect, viz. the glat and uniavor- 
able balance of 1828 and the probable contraction of 
the circulation which always succeeds such a balance 
when the banks are judiciously conducted. 


1830. Imports $70 876.000 Consumption $56,489,000 
Total exp. 73,849,009 Domesticexp. 59,462 000 
The excess of exports over consumption indicates 
a very profitable business, which, if not counteracted 
by a coniraction of the circulation, must pioduce a 
highly stimulated business in the next year, as will 
be observed in 
1831. Imports $103.191.000 Consumption $83,157,000 
Total exp. 81,300,000 Domestic exp 61,277,000 
Thus we find, as in every other case, that a pros- 
perous year causes excitement in the next; and there 
was in this year an increased import for consumption 
of 26,500,000, while the export of domestic products 
was increased by less than 2,000.000. The circula- 
tion, which, at the point of lowest depression, ( 1820,) 
was about $100,000,000, had extended in 1830 to 
$139,000,000, not greater perhaps than was capable 
of a sound basis. 
1832. Imports $101,029.000 Consumption $76,989,000 
Total exp. 87,176,000 Domestic exp. 63,137,000 
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The consumption of this year was reduced more 
than 6,000,000, and the domestic exports increased 
about 2.000.000; the circulation probably not sensibly 
changed; the trade appearing to have been governed 
by its own laws, and becoming more profitable; the 

‘ablic debt having been paid off, aud @ vast surplus 
of revenue anticipated; a new tariff was made, for 
which there was a better excuse than that of another. 

residential election; the duties were considerably 
reduced, and about half the importations made free, 
the effect of which and other important measures we 
shall see. 
1833. Imports $193,115 000 Consumption $88 295 000 
Total exp 90,140,000 Domestic exp. 70 317,000 

The indications of increasing ability in 1832 justi- 
fied the expectation of an augmented consumption in 
this year, but the domestic «xport was also greater 
{han in any former year; vast bodies of fertile co.ton 
lands were being brought into cultivation for some 
time, to which there was a great and sudden acces- 
sion, subsequently operative, by the extensive pur- 
chases of Ludian fands in Mississippi and Alabama, 
and the removais of the Indians from Georgia. The 

roduction of cotton was very much increased, and 
we believe that at all times the whole crop made, has 
been either actually sold as fast as it was shipped, or! 
at least made available for the purchase of goods in| 
Europe. There was a very considerable expansion | 
of the currency this year, not attributable, certainly, 
to increased duties, for these were reduced, but to 
other causes. The war which kad been commenced, 
at adistance, by gen. Jackson on the bank of the 
United States, now waxed warin ina close fight.— 
‘The bank, in order to strengt' en its power, expand- 
ed its discounts and virculation; its restraint on the 

local banks ceasing, they followed suit for profit, and | 

a very great expansion of the circulation ensued; | 

which, though contracted partially before the bank | 
returns of 1834 were made up, show an increase then 
of about 71,000,000 since 1830. These disturbances | 
aid inflations of the circulation are quite enough to| 
account for a great augmentation of imports. It is 
not doubted, however, that the vast list of free goods | 
added considerably to the imports; but the increased | 
consumption, which was 15,000,000. is mainly attri- | 
butable to the expansion of the circulation. 
1834. Imports $126,521 000 Consumption $103 208 090 | 








| bacco. 


$64,000,000 in one year. All renember the effect 
on speculation of all kinds, That in publie lands 
were perhaps the most obvious—the sales having in- 
creased from about $4,000,000 in 1833, to $16,000,- 
000 in 1835, and $25,000,000 in 1836. It st:ould be 
observed that these fearful expansions commenced 
and continned under a reduced and a gradually reduc- 
ing scale of duties, proving very clearly that expan- 
sion is nol the necessary consequence of high duties, 
nor contraction of low duties. In truth, it is demon 
strable that the whole of the evils of those four years’ 
war between gen. Jackson and the United States 
bank were altogether independent of the tariff. The 
southern as well as the northern arguinent must lead 
to this conclusion: 
1837. Imports $140,989,000 Consumption $119 134 000 
‘Total ex. 117,419,000 Domestic ex. 95.564 000 
1838. Imports 113.717.000 Consumption  101,264.000 
Total ex. 108,486,005 Domestic ex. 96,032,000 
The business of both years declining in nearly the 
same ratio, will not require separate €x planations.— 
The duties are declining in an accelerated ratio, and 
the imports, and exports, and consumption are going 
down also. The average annual consumption was 
reduced in these two years $38,500,000 below that of 
the two preceding years; while the average annual 
exports for the same time, similarly compared, only 
fell off $8,250,000, $2,500,000 of which were in to 
The circulation in 1837 had still expanded, 
and is reported for that year at $314 500,000; but the 
banks had nearly all exploded, and their issues ceased 
to be available at their nominal value for foreign com- 


merce, while their specie, ($37,000,000,) no longer | 


an ingredient in the circulation, should be deducted; 
with this deduction, and an allowance of ten per cent. 
for depreciation on the balance, the available circula- 
tion will be reduced to about $250.000,000, In Itke 
manner that of 1888. reported at $256,000,000, will 
be reduced to $180,000.000. These items should be 
corrected by some addition for the issues of banks 
which had not suspended. The effect of the contrac- 
tion is, however, sufficiently clear for a general view. 
Within 1838 the banks resumed, but without a gene- 
ral preparation for it; nor did they persevere in the 


process afterwards. for most of them stopped again in | 


October, 1839. We find the nominal circulation in- 
creased in this latter year froin $236.000,000 to 
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tion will have increased. The universal stagnation of 
business, consequent on the anmibilation of so much 
capital in stocks, loans, and the so-called internal im- 
provements, must for some titne restrain the recupe- 
rative energies of the American people. 

The object of this paper is to present facts for fur- 
ther investigation. It is tu be regretted that there are 
not regularand perfect retarns, showing minutely the 
condition of the currency; for, with the aid of such a 
docutnent, connected with the commercial records, 
which are now very coiwplete, the condition of trade 
and the finances of the government may be anticipat- 
ed sufficiently in advance tor the usetul guidance of 
all who are engaged in business, or may have to ad- 
minister in these public trusts. 


It is proved beyond question that the effect of high 
or low duties upon our foreign trade has been exceed- 
ingly overrated, There is scarcely a single year in 
the long series, filled with many important changes, 
in which we can distinguish any perceptible effect of 
the duties upon the foreign commerce of the United 
States. Manufactures have indeed grown, and be- 
come subjects for exportation, with considerable suc- 
cess, having extended, since 1815, from two to more 
than eight millions, exclusive of the amounts consum- 
ed at home; bu! the progress was slow. These must 
compete with those of other countries in a foreign 
inarket, and, it inay be said, do not require the aid 
of duties to secure possession of the home market; 
but, on the other hand, the duties on goods in compe- 
tition with our exports do not enhance the price to 
the domestic consumer, while the. command of the 
home market, undisturbed by the fluctuations of for- 
eign competition must give a steadiness to the upera- 
lions very essential toa proper economy. There are, 
however, various branches of the arts yet itninature, 
which have a just claim tothe aid ofa reasonable 
revenue daty, especiaily upon ihe fabrics of those 
nations who refuse all reciprocity, and impose duties 
not for the legitimate purpose of revenue, but prohi- 
bition, A well digested seale of duties, made per- 
manent, and thus divested of the quadrennial influen- 
ces which so disturb every interest within the range 
‘of political power, is greatly needed. Such a mea- 








; sure would assnage the agonies of the business com- 
| munity, preserve some important interest from pios- 


Total ex. 104 336000 Domestic exp. 81,034,000 | $270,000,000. The effect of which is immediately | tration, miti-ate the evils ofa currency that, as we 


In this year there was a pame which lasted several 
months. caused by a severe contraction by the bank 
of the United States, consequent to the removal of 
the public deposites; but the expansion recurred in 
all the banks alter the adjournment of Congress, and 
fromm that time to 1837 tar exceeded any thing before | 
experienced in our country. 





felt in the mnports and consumption, as may be seen. 
13839. Imports $167 092 000 Consumption $140,200.000 
Total ex. 121,023,000 Domestic ex 100.951,000 

The consuinption is increased alinost $40,000,000, 
and the domestic export less than $5,000,000 increase 
over 1838. If this augmentation of trade could be 


It should be observed | attributed to the reduction of duties, it wonld augur remote, will be enlarged. 


have seen, nay be expanded or condensed like steam. 


‘If our exports depend upon our imports, the latter 


; 


/more certainly depend upon our ability to pay for them, 
This truth is abundantly verified by the statistical 
facts given above. Hence the more this ability is 
improved, the more its dependencies, immediate and 
Wherever there is a pros- 





that by the compromise act of 1833 a further redue- | no good, for the elements are again in confusion.— | perous community, there will be the means of paying, 
tion of duties commenced of one-tenth every two| The imports for consnmption are greater than the do- | and the disposition to buy to the extent of the means, 


years, so gradual as not to be sensibly felt in any one | 
year, This gradual reduction would seem naturally | 
to produce a falling market, and therefore rather dis- 
courage impurtations; but they were increased be- 
yond ali former example. The operation being so 
sinilar during the two following years, the same re- 
inarks apply to both. 
1835. Imports $149,895 000 Cunsumprion $129 391,000 
Total ex. 12.,633,000 Domestic ex. 101,139,000 
1836. Imports $139.950 000 Consumption $163,233 000 
Total ex. 123.663. 000 Domestic ex. 106,916,000 
In these years we find a vast increase of consuinp 
lion beyond the usual proportion to domestic expor's, 
Which may be accounted for in part by the sale of 
stocks and state bonds in Europe, showing, by-the-by, 
that we are always prepared to consume as much as 
we can pay for or buy on credit. The consumption 
Was, however, kept up mainly by the expansion of 
the circulation, which is but another form of credit — 
But there was a considerable annual increase of do 
mestic exports from 1832 10 1836 This is to be ac 
counted tor, almost entirely, by the increased capaci. 
ty of the United States to raise cotton; the average 
annual increase in the export of the staple during 
these four years over the four years immediately pre 
ceding was over $22,000,000, besides that for the 
supply of the domestic manulactares; and in 1836. 
the export of cotton was near $40,000,000 inore than 
1 1832, The export of flour and manufactures in 
that year was less than usual, although that of tobac- 
co was greater by about the same amount. So that 
the whole inerease of exports in these years is clearly 
attributable to the enlarged production of cotton, 
Which article has scarcely ever failed to find a market 
That this market has been improved by the free im 
portation of silks, &e. there is no doubt; but with a 
depressed or unprofitable industry among the con 
Sumers Of these silks there wonld have been no such 
market for them. An inflated circulation for a time 
supplied credit to the consumer, and kept up the de- 
mand but to bring accumulated distress whea that 
circulation should be restored to its legitimate basis; 
which process is now going on, as we inay see. In 
1835 the circulation had expanded to $231,439,000; 


mestic exports by $39,000,000; and it is no wonder 
that the banks which had furnished the means were 
again compelled to stop payment. It is very remar- 
kable how quickly every expansion of the currency 
affects the imports, and how slowly it reaches the ex- 
ports. 
1840. Imports $104,805,000 Consumption $95,953,000 
Total ex. 131.571.0900 Domesticex. 113,762 000 
This year closes the series with a reimarkable 
change of scene; the exports of domestic products ex- 
ceeding the consumption by $18,000,000. The cir- 


the treasury at about 216,000,000. 
this be estiinat.d as paper of non-specie- paying banks 


their possession, locked up, and tem per cent deducted 
lor the depreciation of irredeemable bank notes, the 
amount of available circulation lor foreign coinmerce 
will be about 192,000,000, which may be regarded at 
least as an approximation to the truth. The duties 
have at this period gone down almost to their mini- 
mui of 20 per cent, and at the approach of the long: 
est steps the balance between consumption and do- 
inestic exports is changed from $39,000,000 against 
the former to almost $18,000,000 in favor of the lat- 
ter—making the enormons difference in this balance 
within one year of 57,000,000. ‘The anticipated 
change in the duties was, il is true, greater than dur- 
ing the preceeding 3ix years, but it is diffeult tocom- 


ed to be essentially dependent on each other. 


and one-third of the specie reported be supposed in | 


| 


‘It is-no difference, as to the general effect. in what 
‘articles the exchanges are made. The commercial 
|exchanges are balanced by exports and imports, no 
matter where the former find a market, nor whence 
the latter come from. The graduated scale of duties 
in the act of 1833 descends by too rapid and long steps 
in its conclusion. These may againexcite unprofita- 
ble importation, and prolong the disorder of the cur- 
rency. The remedy is a reasonable and permanent 
seale of duties, and in leaving the business of the coun- 
try to recover through the internal energies of the 


| 


culation in this year is reportec. by the secretary of | People, guided by the natrual laws of trade. 
If two-thirds of 


Atl that is wanting, or rather all that seers to be 
‘available, is, that the government should give steadi- 
| ness to whatever it controls, and establish a system 
of revenue capable of strict execution, under vigilant 
and faithful officers; and that minute reports of the 
state of the circulation be spread before the people as 
often as possible, opening this subject-ané its con- 
comitants to the view and control of an intelhgent 
public opinion, until some other remedy for its abuses 
cau be devised and agreed on. 
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SENATE. 


May 26. Mr. Preston presented a memorial in 


prehend how this reduction could so diminish the con- | behalf of a copy right law, and backed the prayer of 
sumption, and enlurge the domestic exportation at the the petititioners with some practical and well timed 
same moinent; these ciements being universally deem- | remarks. 


Several memorials were presented on the subject 


[he condition of the trade in this year, if unem- | of the tariff. 



























































































































barrassed by the currency, would, from all former ex- 
perience, indicate an improvement in the imports of | 
1841;* but it is not to be expected that the consump- | 





*Siice the above was written we have seen the coun- 
mercial returns for 1841; 
The imports are $124.167,333 Consumption $90 566 000 
Total exporis —_—:121,161,311 Domestic ex. 106,001,980 
Entirely confirming our anticipations from the preceding | 
year—an increased importation and diminished con- 
sumption. This augmented importation, with a_ dimi- 








iD 1836 it further bloated to $295,424,000, increasing 





nished export, must depress tle operations of 1842. 


The apportionment bill then came up in order 
and the motion was upon fixing a ratio of representa- 
tion. 


Various numbers were then sent to the clerk’s 
table and the question was-upon adopting a ratio. 

The highest number was to be voted upon first, 
and a debate now arose upon the general ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Calhoun thought that the first question to be 
decided was whether there should be a large, or a 
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small ratio. In 1810, the number was 140 and they, 
were as orderly as the senate. He was in favor of | 
a Jarge ratio, and contended that the house would | 
not be orderly with a large number, and that the 
character of the body had deteriorated in just pro- 
portion as the numbers had increased. 

Mr. Preston was also in favor of reducing the num- 


ber of members in the house of represéntatives. He. 


considered that the body was too large already. 

Mr. Sevier contended that there were too many 
members; that a reduction of numbers was demand- 
ed by the people; and that reform could only be ac- 
complished by the reduction he had favored, and 
which obviously was necessary. 

Mr. Crittenden favored the smallest ratio of repre- 
sentation, and the largest house, and went into an 
argument based upon the democratic principle for 
the purpose of showing that the more representatives 
the more democracy. The present house he wished 
to show were too large to do business in a com- 
pact manner, while it was too small to represent the 
mass. If there were more members a less number 
would claim to be actors. 

Mr. .fllen favored a house as large as the present, 
and the debate was continued by Messrs. Buchanan, 
Woodbury, Smith and Sevier. After which the senate 
adjourned. 


May 27. The following memorials were present- 
ed and referred. 

Mr. Tallmadge, from merchants and business men 
of the city of New York, urging congress to pass such 
a tariff as, while it will give ample revenue, will af- 
ford incidental protection; and asking that such ex- 
chequer plan may be passed as will ensure a sound 
currency. 

Mr. Buchanan, from the watchmakers and jewel- 
lers of the city of Philadelphia, asking that a specific 
duty may be placed on watches, and a reduction of 
duty to 1 per cent. on diamonds, and five per cent. 
on all jewelry. Mr. B. said the memorial had tables 
annexed that would be found of interest, and afford- 
ing much valuable information. If the senator from 
North Carolina did not make it a point to report’ 
against every thing in the shape of a memorial, he 
would move to have it printed. He believed he must 
be compelled to make the motion. 

Also, from citizens of Philadelphia, asking that 
such a tariff may be imposed as will enable the ma- 
nufacturing interests of the country to compete with 
foreigners. 

Mr. Evans, from the committee on finance, report- 
ed the bill from the house making appropriations for 
the naval service for the year 1842 with amend- 
ments. 

Mr. Sturgeon moved for the consideration of the 
general apportionment bill. 

Mr. MeRoberts, of lilinois resumed the debate this 
morning, and defended a reduction of the house and 
the number of a ratio of 68,000. This proposition 
would leave the smallest fraction, and gave a house 
of 224 members. In his opinion the senate should 
not expect a house to reduce its numbers, as it was 
a question in which each member was individually 
interested to some extent. The house should not be 
a large number of men, in his opinion, certainly not 
larger than it was. In regard to the proposition 
pending, (92,000), the only objection he had to it 
was thnt it was not practical. The house would 
not probably agree to such a ratio. 

Mr. Benton tavored the large representation for 


various reasons—first, because the house had adopt- | 


ed it, and he thought the question should be left to 
the house who had agreed upon the number they 
wished to represent them. The senate he thought 
should not interfere with the house in its organiza- 
tion. The case was a peculiar one.. If the senate, 
in the disposition of this question entered into a con- 
test with the house, the government itself would fall. 
The senate should not interfere with the popular 
branch of congress. Mr. B. then set forth in detail | 
the advantages of a large house of representatives. 
The numbers he thought should grow with the na- 
nation. 

The large bodies could not be tampered with, 
and the small would be and had been in other coun- 
tries. The French revolution gave an evidence of 
this, familiar to the minds of all who were present. 
The British parliament, a small body, was broken 
up. Mr. B. said he was for the largest rather than 
the smailest practical number. He would vote to- 
morrow to make the house of representatives a body 
of 400 men instead of 306, sent in by the house, 
which, however, he should vote for, for the reason 
that a larger number was hardly practicable, and 
probably would not be acceded to by the house. 

Mr. Benton also attributed the disorders in that 
house not to the growing numbers, but to the high 

arty excitement which had prevailed there for the 
fast fifteen years, and which was probably higher 


gered; and secondly that a large body was calculated 








than ever before, Mr. B. looked forward to the 


time when the number of representatives would be 
quacitapiey- The remedy then for disorders was to 
orce the member disposed to talk to terms, by scrap- 
ing, clapping, hissing or in some other terms. No- 
thing short of four or five hundred men could do this. 
Mr. B. made, in closing his remarks, a defence of the 
action of the judiciary committee, and the report 
thev had submitted. 

The debate was further continued by Mr. Archer, 
of Virginia, in reply to Mr. Benton. Mr. A. argued 
that if there was not a proper respect for the legisla- 
tion of the country, the public liberties were endan- 


to produce disrespect. Mr. A. pronounced the action 
of the present house of representatives as not worthy 
to be dignified with the name of legislation. 

The debate was continued by Messrs. Rives, Wright 
and Cathoun; the New York senator replied to Mr. 
Archer, and the Virginia and South Carolina senators 
favoring the opinion that the senate had as much 
right to decide the ratio as the house, and further, 
that the effect of a large body was to create discord, 
disputation and disrespect to the legislature of the) 
country. 





Mr. Allen moved to strike out the second section, 
relating to the districting of the states. 

When Mr. Huntington moved to lay the bill on the 
table, with a view to go into executive session. 

This motion having prevailed— 

The senate proceeded to the consideration of exe- 
cutive business, and at near 5o’clock P. M. adjourned. 

May 31. The secretary of the senate read a let- 
ter from Mr. Southard, dated Fredericksburg, Va. 
stating in a few words that he had long been indis- 
posed, and that his indisposition would not suffer him 
to fulfil the duties of his position, as he would have 
wished. In order to prevent any additional inconve- 
niences from his absence, he had concluded to resign 
his place. For the uniform kindness and courtesy 
of the senate, he expressed himself to be truly grate- 
ful, and closed with a kind wish individuaily and col- 
lectively to the senators. 

The letter baving been read, Mr. Berrien, of Geor- 
gia, moved that they proceed to the election of a 
president pro lempore. 

Ballots were prepared accordingly, and the follow- 
ing was the result of the first ballot: 

Whole number of votes 45; necessary to a choice 


The question was then taken and the number! 23; Mr. Mangum had 22; Mr. King 14; Mr. Bayard 


92,000 proposed Mr. Preston, 77,000 by Mr. Sevier, | 


4; Mr. Tallmadge 1; Mr. Kerr 1; Mr. Clayton 1; Mr. 


75,000 by Mr. King, 74.607 by Mr. Bayard and | Sevier 1; Blank 1. 


74,391 by Mr. Fulton, were successively rejected. 


Mr. Barrow withdrew his proposition of 72,280; 


and the question was taken on the number submitted | 


by Mr. Walker, 71,143, and decided in the affirmative, 
yeas 25, nays 21. 

This vote was on motion of Mr. Evans reconsider- 
ed on the ground that it would do injustice to New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. Crittenden then moved to lay the subject on 
the table, which motion was concurred in; and on 
motion, the senate proceeded to the consideration of 





executive business, and, after a short time spent) 


therein, adjourned over to Monday. 


May 30. Mr. Bayard, of Delaware, in the chair. 
A memorial was presented by Mr. Porter from citi- 
zens of Michigan praying an imposition of duty on 
foreign lumber; from wool growers of Vermont by 
Mr. Crafts asking a duty on imported wool, and from 
citizens of Montpelier for repeal of bankrupt law by 
Mr. Benton. 

Mr. Benton announced his intention to bring ina 
bill to repeal the bankrupt law.. He had information 
that whether repealed or not, its constitutionality 
would be tested in the supreme court. 

Mr. Archer, from the select committee to which 
was referred the resolution relating to the expedien- 
cy of employing a corps of reporters, made the fol- 
lowing report: 

Resolved, That the secretary of the senate be, and 
he is hereby, authorised and directed to employ a 
corps of reporters, not exceeding five in number, for 
the residue of the present session, and at the com- 
mencement of each succeeding session of congress, to 
report the proceedings and substance of the debates 
of the senate, who shall be sworn or affirmed faith- 
fully to discharge the duties of their office, and shall 
be allowed a compensation, to be paid out of the furd 
for contingent expenses, not exceeding sixty dollars 
for the principal reporter, and fifty dollars per week 
for each of the others. ‘The business of reporting 
shall be so conducted that the entire report of the 
proceedings and debates of each day shall, within 
three hours after the adjournment, be placed in the 
hands of the printer. ‘Tbe publication of the report 
shall be committed to the publishers of such of the 
daily papers as will engage, free of all charge, Ist, 
to publish the entire report in their daily paper; 2d, 
to furnish proof slips thereof to any other paper in 
the District of Columbia; and 3d, to furnish two copies 
of the report for the use of cach senator by 9 o’clock 
on the easuing morning. 

Resolved, That a seat on the floor of the senate 
shall be assigned to the reporter actually on duty by 
the president of the senate. 

The senate then proceeded to the consideration of 
the apportionment bill. 

The question recurring on the proposition of Mr. 
Barrow—viz: 71,257—a long debate ensued. 


Mr. Barrow then modified his proposition so as to! 


make the number precisely that named by Mr. Bucha- 
nan, viz: 70,680. 

And on this question the yeas and nays were de- 
manded, and resulted as follows. 

YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Bagby, Barrow, Bayard, 
Berrien, Buchanan, Calhoun, Ciayton, Conrad, Crafts, 
Cuthbert, Evans, Fulton, Graham, Henderson, Linn, 
McRoberts, Mangum, Merrick, Porter, Preston, Rives, 
Sevier, Sturgeon, Tallmadge, Walker, White, Wil- 
liarms—28. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Bates, Benton, Choate, 
Crittenden, Huntington, Kerr, King, Morehead, Sim- 
mons, Smith, of Cona. Smith, of Indiana, Sprague, 
Tappan, Wilcox, Woodbury, Wright, Young-—18. 





There being no choice, Mr. Berrien made motion 
for the second ballot. 

The whole numberof votes on this ballot were 45; 
necessary to a choice 23; Mr. Mangum had 23; Mr. 
Bayard 19; Mr. King 7; Mr. Walker 1. 

Mr. Mangum was conducted to his seat by Mr. 
Preston, of 8. C. and Mr. Miller, of New Jersey. 

He returned thanks in brief and appropriate terms 


' for the honor conferred upon him, pledged himself 


to the greatest impartiality, and relied upon the in- 
telligence, courtesy and kindness of the senate. He 
knew, he said, but little of the technicalities of the 
laws and rules of the senate, but relying upon the 
kindness of the members, and their known observance 
of the laws of order, he shou!d hope to administer the 
duties of his office in such manner as would be ac- 
ceptable to all. 

Mr. Linn, of Missouri, presented resolutions ex- 
pressing the thanks of the senate to the hon. 8. 8. 
Southard for the ability and courtesy with which he 
has presided over the deliberations of the senate, 
and also, the regrets of the senate at his continued 
indisposition. The resolutions were unanimously 
adopted. 

Mr. King, of Alabama, presented a resolution to 
the effect that the secretary of the senate inform the 
president of the United States and the house of re- 

resentatives of the election of a presiding officer. 
The motion was adopted. 

Several memorials were then presented upona va- 
riety of topics. Messrs. Bayard, Buchanan and Miller 
presented memorials from their several states upon 
the subject of the tariff. 

The apportionment bill was taken up ata late hour 
as in committee of the whole on the state of the 
union. 

The question was upon adopting the district system 
versus the general ticket system, or upon leaving the 
whole subject to the states of the union. 

Mr. -4lien made an argument in favor of leaving 
the question with the states entirely, and adverse to 
the adoption of the district system. 

Mr. Huntington replied, or rather made a speech 
in reference tu the constitutional right of congress to 
adopt the district system, and in addition to this in 
defence of the propriety of this kind of a choice. 

Mr. Wright followed against the amendment and 
in opposition to any amendment which shall not 
leave the subject wholly to the states. 

Mr. Wright having concluded, the subject was 
passed over for the present, and a resolution offered 
by Mr. Sevier for continuing the same number of of- 
ficers of the senate as heretofore in office debated and 
adopted. 

The senate adjourned. 





SER ET 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Tvespay, May 24. ‘The house on motion of Mr. 
Fillmore resumed in committee (Mr. Underwood of 
Kentucky in the chair) the consideration of the bill 
making appropriations for the support of the army 
and the military academy for the year 1842. 

The following being under consideration. 

‘For the pay of the army, one million four hun- 
dred and seventy-seven thousand seven hundred dol- 
lars’’— 

Mr. Cave Johnson moved to amend it by reducing 
the amount to one million one hundred and seventy-two 
thousand dollars.” 

This sum, (Mr. J. v. -y indistinctly heard, was un- 
derstood to say) would bring the amoant down to that 
appropriated fur this object for the fast two years. 


| He did not know of any increase of ths army re- 
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caiving the increase of appropriation; and it seem- 
ed to him especially looking to the termination of 
postilities in Florida, that there should be a diminu- 


Mr. Fillmore said that there had been no law in- 
creasing the army since the passage of the act of 
1838, at which time the rank and file were about 
doubled. Although the law authorising the increase 
had been passed in the year 1838, yet the enlistments 
which had taken place under it had not enabled the 
department to fill up the ranks entirely. The esti- 
mates now contemplated that the ranks should be 
filled in pursuance of thatJaw. That was the cause 
of the increase of the proposed amount of the appro- 
jation. 
haar discussion, Mr. C. Johnson added the follow- 
ing to his amendment; 
Provided, That no money appropriated in this act, 


be reduced, that he should feel himself recreant to} 
his duty to his constituents if he were not to go for, 
this reduction. 

It was the dragoons and mounted volunteers that | 
would be effective against Indians. If the Indians | 
saw one of our old soldiers, who had not joined the 
temperance society, with a knapsack on his back, | 
and Harper’s Ferry rifle on his shoulder, they would | 
laugh at him all day.. Had we not the power, and | 
was it not proper, that, when the country did not 
need the services of officers, they should go out of 
service? He thought the army should be reduced to 
the lowest notch. After all, in case of war, we had 
to resort to the militia. 


Mr. Black, of Georgia, wousd vote for the amend-_| 
ment, if it was practicable to reduce the army by it | 








or hereafter to be appropriated, shall be applied to 


the payment of any soldier hereafter to be enlisted, | 
or officer hereafter to be appointed, until after the | 


army is reduced to the number of 5,000 men. 


Mr. Pendleton said that the effect of the salina, | 


ment would be to reduce the army to an effective force 
of 5,000 men. 

Mr. Adams referred to the naval appropriation bill 
and expressed the hope that the house would evince 
its consistency by reducing the army also. Mr. A. 
said that from 183], the army had been growing, 
until now it had more than double the number 
of officers and men it then had, and was main- 
tained at double the expense. 
grown until it had reached a size at which he for one 
was startled. He thought the proposition of Mr. 
Johnson went farther than the country at first could 
well bear.. He had in his drawer for two months 
past a resolution which he had vainly waited for an 
opportunity to present, instructing the military com- 


mittee to inquire into the expediency of reducing | 


5S 


the army to the standard of the act of 1821, not 1831, 
and now.he (Mr. A.) would propose to amend 
his amendment so as to reduce the army to that stan- 
dard. 

Mr. Cave Johnson said he would accept such an 
amendmeut as a modification of his own. 

Mr. .#dams said that for such a proposition he was 
prepared to vote, unless some satisfactory reason to 
the contrary should be shown. 

So the amendment of Mr. Cave Johnson was modi- 
fied to read as follows: 

“Provided, That no money appropriated in this 
act, or hereafter to be appropriated, shail be applied 
to the payment of any soldier hereafter to be en- 
listed, or officer hereafter to be appointed, until af- 
ter the army is reduced to the standard of the act of 
1821.” 

And the pending question was on the amendment 
as thus modified. 

Mr. Ward vehemently opposed it. 


He was oppos- 
ed to reducing either army or navy. 


If the army 


was to be reduced, it should be by a specific act. | 


Who was authorised to dismiss a single officer? He 
thought the time for reduction was not yet arrived 


and that our condition required its full mainten- | 


ance. 
Mr. Fillmore said the proposition was so unexpect- 


ed that the chairman of the military committee (Mr. | 


Stanley) was not in his seat. 


It would be sweeping away the army, the institutions 
of the country. 
done in reference to the navy. 
rentcase. It is a repudiation of the laws of our 
creation. He hoped it would not be sanctioned. 

Mr. W. C. Johnson would vote against the amend- 
ment, and would be glad if the farther consideration 


But this is a diffe- 


of the bill (Mr. Stanley being absent) would be post- | 


poned. 


_Mr. C. H. Williams said that the Canada and Flo- | 
rida difficulties being now concluded, and they hav- | 


ing been the occasion of the increase of 1838, there 


was no necessity for keeping it at its present standard. | 


Six thousand men would be amply sufficient, and there 
was no need for a regular report from a committee 
to etiect the object. 

Mr, Reynolds wanted this bill killed or maintained 


in a scientific manner; there was a tremendous cry 
“Oh, no: there’s no | 
war anywhere but in Rhode Island, and there the | 


here about a war. [A voice: 
war is over.] The Madisonian had gotup a war cry. 
It appeared to him there was always a war cry rais- 
ed when an army bill or a navy biil was up. 
were to have a war with Great Britain, the most 
powerful nation on earth, 6,000 men would not be a 
single flea-bite. 
had all passed over. But suppose we were to have 
war, we must resort for deience to the bone and 


sinew of the country—to the militia, who were to be; As the Florida war is now ended, there is no pro- | 


The monster had | 


So important a ques-' 
tion requires the consideration of some committee. } 


{ regret extremely what has been | 


to the standard of 1821. He came from near the 
Florida line, and could speak with some interest on 
the subject. He went for a navy in preference to an 
‘army; and yet he had voted to reduce the navy, and 
‘from necessity and not voluntarily, but against the 
interests of his constituents. The public domain had 
been given away. A handful of regular soldiers 
were comparatively nothing for the national defence. 
The U.S. soldiers, three companies of whom were 
on the Georgia frontiers instead of protecting its 
people, were (as the papers in hand showed) the 
very ones to murder and harrass, instead of protect- 
ing them. Mr. B. made a brief statement here of 
their robberies also, and though the governor had 
_asked for their withdrawal, yet the secretary of the 
war had refused! The militia of Georgia would 
protect their own frontiers and without pay, if the 
reneral government refused it. It was a vital mis- 
itake to say the war there was closed. Fresh mur- 
‘ders have already been committed. He hoped the 
army would be begun to be reduced with those iden- 
‘tical three companies on the Georgia frontier. We 
had very little use for an army at all. Three thou- 
sand men would be enough. ‘The only power which 
‘caused any uneasiness in this country was Great Bri- 
'tain, and the only way to meet her was on her own 
‘element. 


| Mr. Granger said the government was wrong, the 
_bloodhounds had failed to discharge their duties, and 


it was their bounden duty to have raised a corps of 





‘the Georgia militiamen, and placed the gentleman, | 
|(Mr. B.) at their head, and then the war would have | 


| been ended in six weeks. Mr. G. next referred to 
‘the commencement of the war in Jackson’s admin- 
istration and the first call for appropriations for it, 
‘and vindicated the course of his party who had been 
silenced as being no patriots and disturbers, when 
, they dared to say that there was a war which might 
'eost millions. Let us look to whose door, all this 
‘bloodshed and murder lie. (Mr. Black made some 
‘remark or explanation in which tle words ‘Ock- 
‘lockonee swamps” were heard.) Mr. G. said he 


It was so se!{-manifestly richt that the army should be sustained. In 1838, the Florida war still raging. 





an act was passed adding to the army one entire re- 
giment of infantry, to each company of infantry 
thirty-eight privates and one sergeant, to each regi- 
ment of artillery one company, and to each compa- 
ny of artillery sixteen privates. Thus, by this act 
alone, the regular army was increased to double that 
of 1821. All this increase was for the Florida war, 
and without the existence of that war the act would 
not have passed. There could be no necessity or 
propriety longer to keep up so large an army. The 
army of 1821 was large enouzh. He wished to see 
the army reduced to the standard of 182]. We have 
no use for ‘so large a corps of staff officers. By re- 
ducing the rank and file, the line officers can be ea- 
sily spared for staf{duty. The companies should be 
reduced to fifty men each. He hoped the amend- 
ment would be modified, and then adopted. 

Mr. Millen, of Maine, was opposed to the amend- 
ment, and hoped no reduction would be made with- 
out some systemized plan to effect it. Why not pro- 
pose a corresponding reduction of the fortifications 
and military academy? Mr. A. was in favor of a 
small but efficient army, and thought the time un- 
propitious for reduction. 

Mr. McKay said it was competent in the house to 
reduce the army at any time, and the constitution 
expressly provided, that no appropriation should be 
made for more than two years, and for the very pur- 
pose of keeping the army constantly and completely 
under the control of congress. In Great Britain it 
was every year. He though this amendment would 
not accomplish the object of its mover, but would 
be mischievous, would repeal the acts of 1833, °36, 
and °38, adding new regiments, also, the act estab- 
lishing the ordnance corps which in 1821 had been 
merged in.with the artillery, but in 1823, had been 
separated and charged with the care of the arsenals, 
&c. Mr. McK. adverted to the report of the secreta- 
ry on the Florida war, and stated, that if ended, 
there would be no necessity for keeping the army on 
a war footing; and also eulogised the report of Mr. 
Calhoun which spoke of the difference between a 
peace and war establishment. Mr. McK. was in 
favor of preserving the officers and reducing the pri- 
vates. He had voted for the increase in 1838 to 
prevent -a much larger increase proposed in the se- 
nate. Mr. McK. here animadverted upon what he 
considered abuses in the army on the subject of dou- 
ble rations, and having yielded toa motion of Mr. 
C. Johnson, the committee rose. 

Mr. Cross offered the following resolution, which 
was adopted: 

Resolved, That the committee on foreign affairs be 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of making 
an appropriation to complete the survey and demar- 
cation of the line between the United States and the 
republics of Mexico and Texas to the South Sea, in 
accordance with the provisions of the 3d article of 











would allude to this subject no farther, for fear he 
‘would get swamped in the Ocklockonee swamp it- 
self. Mr. G. vindicated the army generally from 
any aspersion because a soldier had misbehaved him- 
‘self. This soldier was now under sentence of death, 
_and he trusted it would be executed. 


| Mr. Black denied that he had aspersed the army, 
-and whenever it was said that he had cast an impu- 


tion. 

Mr. Granger trusted that as the soldier had been 
tried and acquitted by a Georgia jury in due course 
‘of law, (as he just learned) that uo more should be 
heard of this affair, as reflecting on the army. He 
did not think the army too large. The institutions 
of the country must be kept up. 


Mr. Thompson, of Indiana, said that a most ruth- 
‘Jess blow had been struck yesterday at the navy. 
He was opposed to reducing the army. 

Mr. Wm. B. Campbeli was in favor of retrench- 


tation upon it, it was a declaration without founda-| 


the treaty of amity, settlement, and limits, conclud- 
ed between the United States and king of Spain, in 
the year one thousand eight hundred and nineteen, 
and subsequently recognised and admitted by the 
said republics of Mexico and Texas. 

The house then adjourned. 


Wenpnespay, May 25. Mr. Cowen, from the com- 
mittee of claims, reported a resolution prohibiting 
claimants, whose claims have been rejected, from 
| again bringing them before congress for action ex- 
| cept under certain specified conditions. 

Mr. .#dams expressed his doubts as to the proprie- 
ty, if not the constitutionality, of the rule. Its ten- 
dency was to restrict still further than the house had 
| yet thought proper to restrict, the right of petition. 
| It was in substance a resolution that, when there had 
once been a refusal to grant the prayer of a petition, 
the claimant should not have the right to come 
again. 

Mr. Cowen suggested to Mr. Adams that the lan- 
guage of the resolution pointed out a mode in which 








if we | 


In his opinion the prospect of war 


‘ment. Those who voted against excess of expendi- 


tures for the navy were wrongfully charged as oppo-| The resolution lies over for debate. 
sers of the navy. It was not rendering justice. The! Mr, Brewster, from the committee, to which was 
_appropriations proposed had gone far beyond those | referred the bill from the senate entitled “an act de- 
of preceding years, and were unreasonable and ex- | claring the assent of congress to the state of Ilinois 
travagant, and because we oppose building a navy | to impose a tax Upon all lands hereafter sold by the 
half that of England, we are charged with being} United States in that state. from and after the time 
enemies of the navy. of such sale,” reported that, in the opinion of the 
The army had been reduced in 1821, to seven com-| committee, the bill ought to be passed into a Jaw. 
‘panies of infantry, and four of artillery. In 1832,| Mr. Meriwether, from the committee on public ex- 
‘one regiment of rangers was enlisted for the Black | penditures, made an additional report in relation to 
Hewk war. In 1833,the first regiment of dragoons was | the expenditures for the improvement of the river 
created to supply their place. In 1836, the Florida | Mississippi, particulariy in relation to the conduct 
‘war breaking out, 10,000 volunteers were authorised, | and accounts of Capt. Talcott, superintendent of that 
‘and an additional regiment of dragoons was raised,| work. Ordered to lie on the table. 
' with the express provision that it should be disband-| Also, from the same committee, reported the fol- 
‘ed, as soon as the public interest would permit it. | lowing bills, viz: : : 
A bill to reduce the pay of the officers of the fece- 


the claim might again come before congress. 





relied on to sustain the honor Sand character of this | priety in keeping it longer in service. The emer-| ral government, 


nation. 


gency calling for it is over, and it should no longer( A bill for the better regulation of the navy, to re- 
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peal the act of March 3, 1837, providing for the more 
equal distribution of the navy pension fund, and to 
reduce the navy to a peace establishment. 

A bill to reduce the military establishment of the 
United States and for other purposes. 


A bill regulating the payment of expenses accruing 


on the collection of duties on imports. 


Which said bills were read a first and second time, 
and committed to the committee of the whole on the 


state of the union. 

Mr. Hudson, from the committee on [ndian affairs, 
reported the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the committee on Indian affairs be 
required to investigate the frauds alleged to have 
been committed in Arkansas, or elsewhere, upon the 
Cherokee, Chickasaw, or other Indians, and report 
the result of their investigation to the house of repre 
sentatives by bill or otherwise. 

Which resolution was read and agreed to. 

Mr. Adams, from the committee on foreign affairs, 
moved that the 31st day of May be set apart for the 
consideration of the bill providing for the satisfaction 
of the claims of certain American citizens for spo- 
liations committed on their commerce prior to July, 
1800. 

Mr. Cushing asked the yeas and nays on the mo- 
tion, which were ordered; and, being taken it was 
decided in the negative by 86 nays to 83 yeas. 

The house then resumed in committee (Mr. Un- 
derwood of Ky. in the chair) the bill making appro- 
priations for the army. 

Mr. McKay, (who held the floor from yesterday), 
resumed and concluded his remarks. 


He said, that, at the time the committee rose last 





himself greatly preferred that the regiment of dra- 
goons should be continued in service, but had made 
his amendment in the only form the gentleman would 
accept it. 


The amendment proposed to reduce the number of 


non-commissioned officers ultimately, and to keep 
those now in service until their term of enlistment 
expired. If the amendment were adopted, it would 
imply an opinion that the existing negotiations would 
terminate favorably, but, at the same time, they 
would show thatewe were prepared for the worst 
by maintaining the army in its existing form.— 
He had a very important table, showing the gradual 
increase in the expenses of the army from 1823 to 
the present time. He would not detain the commit- 
tee by going through it, as he should ask the house 
to have it printed.- Any gentleman who wanted to 
look into the subject would see by this table how it 
had happened that the army had increased from 1827 
to this time, annually, and the items themselves. 
Mr. Fillmore raised a point of order. The chair- 
man decided the amendment to be in order. Mr. 
Cushing appealei. The house sustained the decision 
of the chair by a vote of 70 to 52; and the question 
recurring on agreeing to the amendment; Mr. Fill- 
more quoted the opinion expressed by the command- 
ing general of the army that sixteen regiments would 
be the minimum requisite asa standing guard against 
the incursion of Indian tribes or a sudden invasion by 





country had recently been told from all quarters. It 
had been insisted, from one end of the country to the 
other, that Lord Ashburton and Mr. Webster would 
bring all our disputes to an amicable arrangement; 
but no sooner was this army bill brought into the 
house, and a word said about reduction, than the ad- 
ministration organ came out with rumors of a war. 
That paper should certainly have been the last to 
soun ! the tocsin. 

Like the venerable gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Adams), Mr. G. had for years watched the in. 
crease of the army with astonishment and alarm. 
Mr. G. here went into a detail (several times repeat- 
ed during the debate) of the successive augmenta- 
tions of the army by different acts of congress. He 
did this, he said, to show by what rapid strides our 
military force had been augmented. He denied that 
there was any just ground of alarm at this time, and 
considered the war rumor as gotten up merely to have 
a bearing upon the present bill. Mr. G. however, 
/admitted that the amendment proposed was liable to 

some objections. It seemed to be crude and undigest- 
/ed, and he was not willing to be considered as com- 
| mitted to vote for it. 
| He adverted to the number of desertions which 
_had occurred, and quoted appropriations of one hun- 
dred thousand dollars at a time to cover the effects of 
them. If the army was reorganized, some provision 
ought to be made to guard against this source of ex- 





a foreign foe; and next read that of the secretary of. penditure. 


war that an addition of at least two regiments would 
be required for the manning of the forts on our At- 
lantic and Western frontier. In confirmation of this 
opinion Mr. F. referred to a statement made at the 


| Mr. G. conelnded by adverting to the change of 
/views on the part of gentlemen who now so valo- 
‘rously advocated a reduction of the army from the 
_time when Mr. Van Buren had recommended its en- 


evening, he was speaking of the pay of officers of the | extra session that some of the fortifications, after largement, and they had with difficulty responded to 
army. Mr. McK. read from documents to show that, having been completed at the cost of government, his call. The gentleman from North Carolina himself 
in the course of eight months, in the year 1938, ge-| had fallen into dilapidation for want of a single man to, had voted for the increase in 1838, and had also voted 


missioner) $8,190, [the items of which Mr. McK. 
read.}] He disclaimed having made the reference 
with any view to impeach the legality or propriety 
of the allowances; that might become a question for 
future consideration. 


neral Scott received (including his allowance as com- | take care of them. 


Mr. Pendleton said that the military committee 


had directed him to say that they could not recom- 


mend the adoption of the pending amendment. 
Mr. Goggin here interposed, and considered it his 


an appropriation of $89,000 for increase of rations, 
though he now so vigorously denounced abuses on 
this subject. His eye had accidentally fallen upon 


_a vote in the negative on a motion to reconsider the 
passage of that bill, and among the nays he found 


| duty, as the statement just made was calculated to: the name of ‘James J. McKay”—he presumed the 


The allowances made to officers were contingent, have some weight with this committee, to state that same gentleman who now moved the amendment. 
and necessarily fluctuating. Itwasa very remarka-| there had been but five members present, and they [A !augh.} 
ble fact that many of these allowances were depen- | were divided three to two. 


dent wholly on executive discretion. Congress, in- | 


Mr. Pendleton considered the interruption as whol- 


| He said, in conclusion, that he was disposed to rely 
on the militia for our defence; was opposed to any 


stead of having performed its plain and proper duty, | ly unnecessary. The gentleman could not suppose increase of the army, and most decidedly in favor of 


had delegated it to the executive. 


red to the regulations as to the relative number of /statement with a view to deceive. He had no pur- : : 
rooms allowed to the officers at their quarters under | pose to produce an impression that the military com- committee rise, which motion prevailed, and the com- 
the acts of 1821 and 1825, showing that unnecessary | mittee had been unanimous; on the contrary, they mittee rose. 


expenses were incurred for this object, and economy | had been as equally divided in opinion as it was pos- | 
He also referred to the fact} sible. 


should be introduced. 
that, by existing regulations, the commanding officers 
were allowed for transportation of their baggage 10 


Mr. P. then proceeded to submit the reasons which 


prevailed with him to oppose the amendment. He 


Mr. McK. refer-' he intended to conceal such a fact, or make any , its reduction. 


| Mr. Cushing obtained the floor, and moved that the 


Mr. Brockway, on leave given, from the select com- 
|mittee to whom the subject had been referred, re- 
ported a bill making an appropriation for the erec- 
tion of a monument to the memory of the late Cap- 


cents per mile, and if accompanied by a servant 18/| adverted to the great extent of our frontier, to its tain Nathan Hale, of Connecticut. Read twice and 
cents; and all other officers were allowed 10 cents | exposed condition, and especially to the large force, committed. The house then adjourned. 


per mile. 


Under the regulation of 1829, the officers | collected on the other side of our whole northern | 


Tuurspay, May 27. Mr. Lowell presented a pe- 


were allowed $2 per cwt. of their baggage for every boundary—a force more than double the whole num- tition from citizens of Bucksport, Maine, praying a 
100 miles. Now, the allowance was made, whether | ber of our army—while most of our fortresses were | check of the introduction of wood, spars, &c. from 


any baggage was transported or not. 


For the last | destitute even of men sufficient to protect them from! Nova Scotia and Brunswic; also, a memorial in re- 


four years the amount paid for the transportation of | the injuries of the weather. Mr. P. next referred | lation to the depressed state of our coosting trade. 


officers’ baggage alone, not including those officers in | 


charge of public works, harbors, rivers, &c. had va- 
ried from $60.000 to $77,000 and $80,000 per year. 

He had in his remarks of yesterday alluded to the 
double allowance by the president of the United 
States, under the act of 1818, made to officers in 
charge of bureaus here. That act, he contended, 
should be repealed. 

To come back to the amendment of the gentleman 


from Tennessee, as modified by the gentleman from | 





to the growing interest of our citizens in the region 
west of the Rocky mountains. This was getting to 
be so large that government would be, before long, 
under the necessity of asserting our rights there, and 
providing protection for our people. 

In reply to what Mr. McKay had urged on the 
subject of abuses in the army, Mr. P. argued that 
these furnished no ground to conclude that the army 
ought therefore to be diminished in size. If these 


| abuses existed, let them be corrected; but what had 


Massachusetts, providing that the army should be| this to do with the reduction of the number of our 


brought down to the number existing in 1821. He 
indicated how it ought to be modified. Mr. McK. 
then offered the following amendment: 

Provided, That the recruting service shall cease 
until the number of non-commissioned officers and 
privates in the various companies of the several ar- 
tillery and infantry regiments shall be reduced by 
death, expiration of term of service, and such dis- 
charges as the president may from time to time di- 
rect, to the number fixed by the act entitled, ‘‘an 
act to reduce and fix the military establishment of 
the United States,” approved March 2, 1821: .dnd 
provided further, That no part of this appropriation 
shall be applied after the 30th September next to 
the payment of the regiment of dragoons established 
and authorised by the act of 23d May, 1836. 

Mr. Cave Johnson signified his acceptance of the 
amendment as a substitute for his, (Mr. J’s) proposi- 
tion. 

And the question being then on the substitute, Mr. 
McKay continued. The grand aggregate of the army 
now was 12,539. If this amendment were adopted 
it would not effect a reduction instantaneously, but 
would reduce the number finally to 8,039. It pro- 
posed that the reduction should be gradual. He 





| forces? 
thought it proposed too radical a change, and he had | 
; ment for reduction. } 


[Mr. McKay said he had not urged it as an argu- 


Mr. Pendleton continued. If the reduction must 
be made, let it be done on some regular and well di- 
gested system, so that each arm of our military es- 
tablishment might bear its due proportion. Mr. P. 
suggested to the chairman of the committee of ways 
and means the expediency of postponing the present 
bill, say for one week, and taking up the bill report- 
ed this morning to reduce the army of the United 
States. 

Mr. Goggin could not admit that the endorsement 
by the military committee of the propriety of re- 
taining the army in its present condition had any 
more weight than the opinion of an equal number of 
other members of the house. He was, with such 
knowledge as he did possess of the general subject, 
in favor of a reduction of the army; he had warred 
against its increase, at home, in 1838, and cireum- 
stances had since shown his opinion to have been 
correct, and if there was no necessity of increasing 
the army then, there surely could be none now. 

It was now said that our foreign relations remain 
unsettled, and that we might have sudden use for our 
military force. This was quite contrary to what the 


| Referred. 

|_ Mr. Levy called the attention of the house to late 
‘Indian murders in Florida, and after commenting 
against the president’s late message in relation to the 
Florida war, introduced a resolution calling for the 
correspondence between the commanding general 
and the secretary of war. His resolution was first 
objected to, but being amended by him, was passed, 
limiting the call to January Ist ult. 

Mr. C. .4. Floydd reported a bill from the commit- 
tee on territories for an appropriation to fill up the 
grounds along the sea wall at St. Augustine. 

Mr. J. C. Clark, from the committee on commerce, 
reported a bill on subject of light-houses, and for an 
additional inspector thereof. 

Mr. Irvin presented proceedings of citizens of 
Centre county, Pa. in favor of protection of Ameri- 
can interests against foreign competition. 

Mr. Hall moved to take up the resolution based 
upon the memorial of Wm. Wright, in‘ relation to 
frauds of the commonwealth bank of Boston, that a 
select committee for inquiring into be appointed, &c. 
It was amended and adopted. 

The army appropriation bill was then taken up in 
committee, (Mr. Underwood in the chair.) 

Mr. Roosevelt, by way of compromise, and to 
keep the army at its present actual force, offered the 
following amendment as a substitute for the pending 
amendment: 

Provided, That no part of this amendment shall 
be applied to the payment of any officers or privates 
hereafter to be appointed or enlisted beyond the num- 
ber now actually in the service of the United States. 

Mr. Cushing said the real question was whether 
we would proceed to make a great reduction of the 
defences of the country by sea and by land. He 
would take a general view of the subject. In refe- 
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rence to the army, both the secretary of war and | course of the house reminded him of the language |war. For he would answer for himself, and he was 
Gen. Scétt, had recommended an augmentation from; of Regan and Goneril, in Shakspeare'’s immortal | sure for all others on that Moor, that in case of the 
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14 to 16. regiments, in April lasi as weil as Decem- | play: approach of a foreign war this question was settled. 
ber. The committee on military affairs had declar-| “What? nifty followers? | Phe argument of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
ed against a reduction. ‘The navy appropriation was Is it not well? what shouid you need of more? amounted to this: that all those who desired a re- 
reduced in a hasty way aud by precipitate action; Yea, or so many? with that both charge and danger | duction, either in the army or the navy, were ene- 
and contrary to the advice of the department; and,| Speak’gainst so greata number. * * * mies to their country, and were opposed to national 
also of the naval committee. The same was now What? must I come to you defences in time of war. But Mr. G. met this as a 
proposed in respect to thearmy. Is not the present; With five and twenty, Regan? said you so? perce question, as the gentleman had stated it to be. 
an ill chosen time for it? The actual attitude of our| Regan. And speak it again, my lord: no more with me. | He adverted to our unsettled claims on Mexico; but 
country forbids it. He did not intend to invite or| Goneril, * * Hear me, my lord: had he advised war with that power? He had not; 
ropagate a war panic. Mr. C. next referred to re- What need you five and twenty?—ten?—or five? but he thought it might be expedient to “menace” 
ations with Mexico,against which country the gentle-; Regan. What need one?” Mexico as a means of obtaining what was our due. 
man from New York had said that our claims were| This seemed to be much like the argument of the |To menace Mexico? Mexico require the U. States 
two anda half millions. But this was not one-half | democrats of the house. [A laugh.] to puton her armor? Why one would have thought 
the case, for the commissioners had not yet adjudi- Mr. C. said he was aware that this movement to} that the menace had come from the other side, and 
cated upon a large portion of theclaims. Next, Mr.| reduce both the army and navy was connected with | that we must keep up a respectable army lest Mexi- 
C. referred to our relations with Great Britain.| the tariff question; and that it was prompted, in | co should invade us!—one of the most imbecile of all 
With her we had three boundary questions, the north | part, by the fear of Jaying taxes and passing an ade- | the powers of the earth! 
eastern, northern and north western. There were | quate revenue law. But the gentleman had alluded also to questions of 
also three questions of honor which might ultimate-; Mr C. insisted that it was wrong to destroy the | negotiation between this government and that of 





ly resolve themselves into questions of indemnity: | government to save money, or to cripple the govern- | Great Britain—a power in the opposite extreme— 
the question of the Caroline, the Creole, and the Af-| ment to save money. It was not economy, but ulti- the most formidable nation on the globe, and one 
rican seizures. There were two other questions, one, | mately must turn out to be the most wasteful extra- who seemed to be stretching her arms fast around it. 
the great maritime question of the liberty of the seas; | vagance. If gentlemen humbled the nation before a , But, though she was thus powerful, she was not 
Qdly, whether Great Britain by act of parliament, or} foreign government—if they said to Great Britain (likely to be easily provoked into a war with the Uni- 
the five great powérs by treaty should interpolate in-| you may tread upon us, you may spit on us, but we ted States on any slight considerations. 

to the law of nations the universal ‘right of search. | are afraid to vote taxes—must it not lead to a state | The cry of retrenchment and reform there had 
There were other equally grave questions of com-| of things producing such an irritation in the public | risen up till it had reached the throne itself: the de- 
mercial relations. Without considering others,| mind as to render war in the end but the more pro- | mand was not only heard in parliament, but at the 
there were eight grave questions, and a minister spe-| bable? In this view the present course seemed to council board. She was in nocondition to desire a 
cial and extraordinary was sent here to negotiate| him as any thing but true economy. And, besides, | war with the United States. Nor did we desire such 
them. Great Britain was taking the means necessa- | did not gentlemen perfectly well know that, if they acollision more than she. The two nations were of 
ry to augment and support her army and navy. | pressed this thing so far, there must necessarily come kindred origin, and were bound by a thousand ties of 
What a spectacle do we present. Instead of boldly|a tremendous reaction? Gentlemen might, in this mutual interest. Besides, the time was past when 
imposing the requisite taxes, it seems te be a ques-}| whirlwind of so-called retrenchment and reform, re- the massesof men in two friendly nations would 
tion whether we are to disband not the army, but| duce all the branches of the public expenditure to suffer a handful of politicians to plunge them need- 
the government itself. Would not Lord Ashburton | the last possible minimum; they might run a hori- lessly in mutual destruction. Should any danger 
inquire, “how far Great Britain can insist on her} zontal section through the entire expenses of the go- arise, England would be threatened by it quite as 
claims? Mr. C. held that any immediate war was| vernment, and cut off at a blow whatever sum peep- much as we, and Mr. G. threw out these remarks in 
not only not to be anticipated, but was impossible;|ed above it; but all men of sense and experience no spirit of menace; far from it; but merely in il- 
for in our present attitude, Great Britain can do| could not but well know that a tremendous and de- lJustration of the position that cunsiderations of jus- 
what she pleases. But degradation is to be feared| structive reaction must be the inevitable conse- tice, of policy, and of mutual interest afforded suffi- 
more than war. This reduction was being made| quence. The people would not bear it. The insti- cient guaranty for a long continuance of amicable 
with hot haste, and without proper investigation into| tutions of the country would resist and repel it; relations with that formidable power. 

its requisite details. Our state of peace requires | there would be a renovation, a recreation ofall that He would now turn to more satisfactory subjects 
our present army. It is no war question. Our navy | had been destroyed. The public indignation would of contemplation—to mutual peace, mutual com- 
was positively reduced below its force of 1841. It) clear away the chaos of ruins, and build in its place jperce, mutual prosperity. There was no need of 
was an error tosuppose it was merely reduced to the | a new creation, greater perhaps and more magnifi- putting the army on.a war establishment. Could any 
force of 1841. The appropriation for that year, (in-| cent. These dilapidations must be paid for, and far body imagine that an army of 12,500 men was go- 
cluding of August, 1841,) was in all $7,416,643. For| more money would be needed than if the govern- jing to alarm Great Britain—a government with a 


this year it was about a million less. And now a| ment had been properly supplied with suitable and standing army far exceeding 100,000 men, brave, 


still farther reduction was proposed in the budget of | necessary means. well disciplined, well appointed, veteran troops? It 
bills reported by the gentleman from Georgia yester-| 





. This operation would show how much easier a was amusing to think of gentlemen talking about 
day. We will have but a small portion of govern-' thing it was to pull down than to build up again. keeping up our army to its present size asa protec- 
ment standing on its four legs. With the admitted’ The navy was like a beautiful tree: a very short tion against British aggressions. Our little army 
uses of an army in time of peace, can a reduction | operation laid it low, but a long time would be re- | were not going to scare aman or a woman either in 
be made, compatibly with the public interests? It! quisite before it could grow up to its former beauty. Great Britain or in Mexico. No, no; if war must 
was first proposed to reduce it from 12,000 to 6,000, | Gentiemen acted as if they wielded the power of come, our resources were not in this army of twelve 
then to 8, and then to 10,000, in addition to which | omnipotence, and had but to say “let it be,” and all thousand men. They were scarce sufficient for the 
one of the bills proposed a farther reduction. We) would be created. But this was an impracticability; nucleus round which to congregate our forees— 
have 12 soldiers to every 17,000 souls in the Union, | and so they would find it. He protested now, be- scarcely a first platoon, a marching division to repel 
and it is admitted that militia are not to be employ-' forehand, against this work of demolition and de- an invading enemy under British officers. 

ed to garrison our forts. The idea that a military struction. | We must rely upon our people—upon the militia 
bureau here was a military post, was complained of, Mr. Gilmer concurred with much that Mr. C. had of the land. This was our real reliance at all times. 
as an abuse; but why then had not the gentleman said, and with his general principles as laiddown, The entire spirit and services of our institutions— 
from North Carolina, introduced a bill, long ago, for but the deductions he (Mr. G.) drew from them prejudices, if you please, the honest manly preju- 
its reformation, Why did he not now? His long were in favor of retrenchment and reform. This dices of our people, were all decidedly again:t 
array of antiquated abuses, most of which existed dreaded “tempest of retrenchment” would not pro- | standing armies in time of peace. And had not ail 
too prior to the law of 182%, were calculated to pro- duce such general desolation and ruin as he had ap- our previous history justified us in looking to thle 
duce a bias in favor of reduction, unless the house prehended. The effect would be, not ruin, but re-| militia as our right arm? How many of our glo- 
made an exact analysis of their pertinency to the novation, recreation, from the ruins of a long abuse. rious fields had been won by militia forces? ‘lhe 
question. There are abuses in the army, and there-| Jt was not proposed to cut down the tree, either of regular army could not defend us, it could serve to 
fore, the army must be abolished! Such an argu-| liberty or law; but merely to lop off some decayed stand on the right and let the militia dress by its co- 
ment would abolish this house also. Our troops | »nq useless branches; not to touch the root, but only lumns. Our staff was sufficient to the command of 
were not enough to mount guard on the frontier, _to cause its shade tospread the wider over the rights an army of 50,000 men. With suchea provision cf 
hey could scarcely see each other; it was one man’ and |iberties of the country, so that we might sit in military departments, and with such officers, it 
for every two miles. How many days ago was it! security “under our own vine and our own fig tree, would be easy to fill up the ranks whenever the 
since there was nota man in the fort at Annapolis | with none to make us afraid.” The gentleman’s country was seriously threatened. In the last war 
to fire a gun when the Warspite landed Lord Ashbur- apprehensions were entirely groundless. The gen- we began with a mere handful, yet we came out of 
ton. (Soine opponent here remarked that two years) tJeman had not only most pathetically adjured the the contest covered with glory. The practicil 
ago there were none at N. York to return a salute.] | house, but had resorted to the power of poetry, | question was, what force ought to be retained asa 
Mr. C. here adverted to the decay of the fortifica-| and very beautifully quoted Shakspeare. He had | peace establishment? Mr. G. sought not to cripple 
tions, to the 60,000 Indian warriors of the west, and | presented the melancholy spectacle of fallen royal- the government—not to push retrenchment to the 
to the proposition of the secretary to throw some | ty reduced by his own folly and extravagance to de-| injury of the public service. To injure the goverr- 
posts in advance to preserve our connexion with the| pendence on unnatural children; and had given the | ment was necessarily to injure the people. He was 
Oregon. But expenditures had been cut down to} words of his hard-hearted daughter. Mr. G. would | aware that General Scott had recommended that the 
the point of mere existence itself It was resolved ‘answer him by quoting, in reply, the words of Lear | army be augmented by two additional regiments, be- 
that government should run under bare poles. The} himself, taking the liberty of changing one word |sides a corps of sappers and miners. Did the gen- 
diplomatic corps, by the blessing of God, had escap-| that could not be spoken here: “Let commerce tleman from Massachusetts support that recommen- 
ed safely through the house: but all the contingen-/ thrive, for Lear wants soldiers.” Let peace, Jet ,dation? Not at all, nor had any other member: it 
cies of the departments had been refused in the ap-| commerce, let order, let economy thrive, for the | seemed to be conceded, by general consent, that no 
propriation bills, and whether they would pass at all, | country wanted soldiers, and that was the way to/| increase was at present expedient. 

Who could say? They had been rejected because get them. Mr. G. then proceeded to inquire whether the ar- 
there were not two Jaws to be shown forthem. They|” Mr, G. had followed the remarks of his friend | my could not with propriety be diminished. If he 
had the sanction of law: for what was an act of 4P-| from Massachusetts through all that part of his | could make out a fair case he thonght the gentleman 
propriation but a law of the land? The prostration speech which referred to our foreign relations, and | from Massachusetts would be bound to go with him 
of the army and navy was of a piece with all the} had listened with anxiety to discover whether the | in voting for reduction, 

rest. The dominant party could not escape the re- gentleman had any information which Mr. G. did not The gentleman had said that no gentleman had yet 
sponsibilities of power, and need not expect it. The possess as to the prospect or danger of a foreign attempted io answer the argument of the secretary 
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of war, submitted in his report. Mr. G. should ar- | 1838, and for equalizing the pay for all officers of the 
gue the question on the admissions of the secretary | same grade in the various corps of the military estab- 
himself, The secretary admitted it seems that the | lishment; also, for the abolition or reduction of the 
Florida war was over, or at all events that no more | military academy at West Point. 
than two regiments (1,600 men) need be retained} On motion of Mr. Toland, it was laid on the ta- 
there, out of the 5,212 mennow there. That would | ble. 
Jeave 3,612 men to be disposed of. In the eastern! After the transaction of private business the house 
military division there were 38 posts (twenty with- | adjourned. 
out any troops) containing 2,486 men; in the west-| Sarurpay, May 28. The speaker laid before the 
ern 17 posts with 2,176 nien. In all the posis there | house the following letter, which was laid on the table, 
were 4,662 men. The total military force then, was, | and ordered to be printed. 
with the Florida army, 9,874 men, besides 1,000 staff, Bosted, May 25, 1842. 
musicians, non-combatants, &e. making 10,874. Its| Sir: Finding myself compelled, by very serious 
nominal force was 12,539 supposing all the ranks | illness in my family, to abandon the hope of return- 
filled. Was the gentleman in favor of manning and | ing to congress at the present session, I have this day 
gunning every post throughout the union, of keeping resigned my seat, and have communicated the fact to 
up in peace such a force as would be needed in war. | the executive of the commonwea!th. I am, with very 
No man, he presumed, dreamed of this. Much has al- | true regard, your friend and servant, 
ROBT. C. WINTHROP. 

The hon. Joun Wuire, 

Speaker of the house of representatives, U. S. 





ready been appropriated for fortifications, and he was 
willing to allow 4,000 men for the eastern and 4,000 
for the western division, thus increasing the one 1,824 
men, and the other 1,514. Mr. G. adverted to the| The speaker laid before the house: 

character of the western people and the improve-| A letter from the secretary cf the treasury, trans- 
ments and facilities of communication there, as an {| mitting, the information required in relation to the 
argument that 4,000 would be amply sufficient for | payments made to James D. Doty, out of the appro- 
the western division. These improvements in thie | priation for the erection of public buildings in the 
facilities of commerce, he said, were the arts of/territory of Wisconsin. Referred to the committee 
peace, which had thus silently prepared for war. | on the territories. 

hey seemed intended by inscrutable wisdom to| A letter from the secretary of the treasury, in obe- 
teach man that peace was his true policy and his | dience to the resolution of the house of the 23d Fe- 
real happiness. War, after all, when calmly consi- | bruary last, transmitting tabular statements showing 
dered, was but a vulgar and brutal employment: it | the export and import of tobacco, together with the 
was an accomplishment in which the brute far exceed- | import into Great Britain, and estimates of the con- 





ed the bravest man that ever had lived or died. He | sumption of tobacco in the United States; which letter 
did not mean to disparage military science or milita- | and statements were ordered to lie upon the table, and 
ry fame: but was it not true that Julius Cesar him-/ 5,000 extra copies thereof to be printed. 
self was but a coward, a mere poltroon, by the side; Also two letters from the secretary of the navy on 
of a game cock or a bulldog? It was peace and | the subject of navy pensions. 
virtue which adorned and blessed human society, Mr. Kennedy, of Md. from the committee on com- | 
and brought man nearer to a resemblance of his merce, to which had been referred sundry petitions | 
Maker. | praying the protection of American labor and the. 
It had sometimes been said, as well in the house | promotion of reciprocal commerce, &c. made a re- 
as out of it, that we were but badly prepared for | port recommending the passage of the following re- 
war. Mr. G. could not subscribe to that sentiment; | solution and bills. 
peace tad better prepared us for it than we hadever| A joint resolution, requiring the president at such 
been before. The introduction of steam conveyan- times as he shail deem advisable, to give the proper 
ces had changed the entire face of the country, and notice for terminating such treaties with European | 
a whole company of men might now be transported, | powers as have established the privilege of importing 
armed, from place to place, at littie more cost and on equal terms other articles than those the produce 
in far less time than a single barrel of flour could | of the countries in whose vessels the importations are | 
during the last war. Peace had thus fortified the | made. 
country, and had thus enabled us safely to reduce A bill to establish reciprocity in the commercial 
our army, and thereby consult economy; which Mr. | regulations of the United States in their intercourse 
G. held to be as much the duty of government as of | with British colonial ports. 
individuals. Extravagance was often the cause of; A bill to alter the mode of admeasuring the tonnage 
injustice. of ships and other vessels. 
{it would be perceived that he thus proposed to} Laid on the table and ordered to be printed. 
keep the army on a peace establishment of 8,000/ The house then proceeded to the transaction of 
men, which would be a saving of 4,513 from its pre-| private business, and afterwards adjourned. 
sent number. He considered this asa pretty large)!  Moxpay, May 30. The honorable Thomas M. T. | 
saving, a reduction calculated perhaps to startle the | McKennan, representative elect from the state of, 
gentleman from Massachusetts. Phat gentleman | Pennsylvania, vice Joseph Lawrence, deceased, ap- 
seemed to have the growling of John Bull always in | peared, was qualified, and took his seat. | 
his ears; he trembled at the indignation of Mexico, |" Nir, Merriwether asked leave to offer the following 
and was for keeping every man in pay. But, if resolution, which was read for information: 
8,000 men were suflicient, why attempt to keep up a | Resolved, That the secretary of the navy commu-, 
war establishment in time of peace; If we were to | nicate to this house all orders issued to the several 
have war, did gentlemen suppose that an army of | navy yards from that department since the first of 
40,000 men would be sufficient to meet the hostile | May instant, in reference to the buildings, equipping, | 
forces with which Great Britain would assail us? No fitting out, and Jaunching of vessels; and whether any 
man could believe it fora moment. Repeating his | dismissals have been made since the first of May in- | 
disclaimer of any extensive acquaintance with mili- stant, of carpenters and ship-builders, or other work-_ 
tary subjects, and his readiness to yield to the great- | men, at said yards; and, ifso, for what cause, and the 
er knowledge and experience of other gentlemen, number, and what increase may have been made in 
Mr. G. concluded the first division of his speech, and | the number of said workmen at any time since the 
On motion of Mr. Tillinghast, the committee rose | first of January last. 
and reported progress, and the house adjourned. | The resolution was objected to, but the rules being 
Framay, May 27. Mr. Pendleton, on leave given, | suspended, it was adopted. 
from the committee on military affairs, made a re- | The army appropriation bill was then resumed in_ 
port upon the establishment of a chain of military | committee. 
posts from council Bluffs to the Pacific ocean, accom-| The pending question was on Mr. Roosevelt’s amend- 
panied by a bill to establish two additional military | ment, to Mr. C. Johnson’s modified amendment. 
posts. Mr. Gilmer resumed. He reiterated his convic-' 
On motion of Mr. Pendleton, the bill was referred | tion that there was no cause of apprehension for war | 
to the committee of the whole on the state of the | with either Mexico or Great Britain. There was no 
union, and, with the accompanying report, was or- | feeling of hostility entertained by the great mass of 
dered to be printed. | the people of Europe, against our institutions. There | 
On motion ‘of Mr, Stanly, 5,000 extra copies of the | was a very natural hostility on the part of their go- 
report were ordered to be printed. vernments however, against our institutions, and that: 
Mr. W. B. Campbell offered the following; | hostility was transferred to some extent against our’ 
Resolved, That the committee on military affairs be | people: but the distinction between the people of 
instructed to report bill providing for the reduction | Europe, and the governments of Europe, was be-, 
of the regulararmy and in the following manner: That | coming wider and wider every day. With a few, 
each company of cavalry and infantry bereduced to | exceptions (he was happy to designate France as one) | 
fifty men, rank and file, and that the second regiment | it was their interest based upon the doctrine of legi- 
of dragoons be disbanded by the Ist of January, 1743. | timacy and inheritance of power, to foster feelings | 
That said bill shall also provide for reducing the | of hostility against the government of the United 
number and the pay of the staif officers of the army | States. But the day was past when the people of, 
and the ordnance and two engineer corps to their | Europe would sympathise with that hostility. The | 
number and pay previous to the act of the Sth July, | time was coming when the energies of their govern- | 
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ments would be required to prevent the progress of 
reform or revolution among themselves. The heay. 
ty of our mstitutions reflected back the deformity of 
theirs; and when the people of Europe should come 


to understand the insidious warfare of sowing seeds 


of discontent and disunion amongst us carried 
on by her interested despotisms they would not be 
at a loss to know their true position. The actug] 
aggregate of the United States army was 500 less 
than he had erroneously stated it the otherday. A, 
to the Florida war, there ought to be an end to it. 
He was in favor of occupying it by armed settlers 
letting the possession of the land be the reward of 
their expulsion of the savages. The secretary of 
war had proclaimed the war ended. The delegate 
from Florida on the other hand proelaimed it “stjj 
beginning never ending.” He Mr. G. was not in 
favor of concluding it by appropriations from the 
treasury for standing armies, and specified the reduc- 
tions that might be made in each department, staff, 
engineers, topographicals, store-keepers, artificers, 
line, &c. Mr. G. deprecated standing armies. The 
people themselves were our proper defence. Mr. G, 
here adverted to some of the abuses of the army the 
commutation of officers subsistence (extended even 
to the military acatemy) forage for horses, double 
rations, &c. and thought no department called so 
loudly for reform, as the war department and the 
army in its ramifications. He was no enemy to the 
army but a system of abuses which would break it 
down ought not to be tolerated, and he was opposed 
to irregular pay. He was for cutting off every spe- 
cies of extra and irregular allowance. This was the 
case in the navy and why should it not be in the 
army. Commutation if absolutely requisite should 
be fixed in amount by law. Mr. G. specified some 
of the abuses of which he complained. He would 
not repeat those that Mr. McKay had adverted to. 
On the face of this bill, he would call attention to the 
items ‘for commutation of officers’ subsistence 
$527,264,” “for commutation of forage for officers’ 
horses $116,9771,” ‘“‘for commutation of clothing for 
officers’ servants $80,240,” “for armament of fortifi- 
cations, including salary of a special agent to attend 
at the foundries employed in making cannon, 150,000 
dollars,” &e. 


These were abuses in his opinion. In the latter 


item, it was not the amount merely of $150,000 that 


he complained of, but this appropriation covered 
abuses unwarranted by law or necessity of the pub- 


lic service. Had any member of the committee 


thought of the fact that the special agent whom they 
were now called on to recognise by law had existed 
not by law but by what were called “regulations of 
the department,” a species of legislation which creat- 


| 
|ed almost as many officers and expended almost as 


much money as congress did. We had no national 
foundry. Therefore the cannon of the United 
States were made on contracts; and if those contracts 
were judiciously made, every cannon was required 


,to come up to a certain test. It followed that we did 


not want a special agent on the part of the govern- 


/ ment to travel about with a salary of $24,000, and ten 


cents per mile to see that the contracts were complied 


| with. 


This was only one of the many instances. Mr. G. 
read from that part of the bill appropriating for the 
military academy the items for commutations of sub- 
sistence of officers and cadets $40,077, of officers’ 
horses $5,184, and of officers’ servants $120. 

He had adverted to the document received a few 
days since from the war department, showing the pay 
and emoluments of the officers of the army aboye the 
grade of 2d lieutenant. In it, the pay of the major 


general stood at $2,400, while it appeared that the 
| Whole amount of his emojuments was $4,915. His 


azgregate pay was within a fraction of $5,000; and 


| while $2,400 was his regular pay, all the rest was 


ivrveguiay pay. The reguiar pay of the brigadier ge- 
neral was $1,248, and they found that he received 


$3,165; and so he might show of many other items, 
| but he would not detain the committee. The money 


was drawn for more rations than were wanted. The 
rations were commuted at 20 cents for every ration. 
The money was drawn, and the officer never thinks 
of drawing the rations at all. He was told that the 
government was daily charged with some 100 or 200 


_horses in Washington. How many of them were 


used? Not one-twentieth or one-fortieth of them. This 
was an abuse, and so were also the rations for officers’ 
servants. 

After adverting to individual instances of similar 
abuse,he said he perceived by the morning’s paper that 
ihe present secretary of war had himself issued an 


|order for correcting these abuses. He (Mr. G-) 


wished it had been done before, but doubted very 
much whether this order would be effective in the 
correction of all these abuses. Mr. G. called the 
attention of the committee to the form of a bill 
which had been communicated to him from an ano- 
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nymous souree, the author of which, whoever he | 
mizht be, vas a man intimately acquainted with the 
details of the military service of the United States. 
He wished at some time to bring 1: before the house, 
and have it printed and referred to a committee of 
these men by whom it would lead to practical re- 
suits. Its first principle was to give every officer 
and every grace of officers a fixed compensation. If 
they chose to inclfde in that the whole amount of 
regular pay and all the contingencies now allowed, 

nt it if it was necessary, but Jet it be given ina 
jump, that the government might know what it paid, 
and the officer might know what he was to receive, 
that there might be no inducement to officers to eke 
out their salary by irregular means. 

He knew that there was a sort of prejudice—a 
sort of esprit de corps pervading the army, and all the 
departments hostile to reform, and that it was wont 
to be denounced as an innovation. It was natural. 
He mentioned it as a reason why they should look 
with more or less distrust on objections coming from 
that quarter where they proposed reform. It was 
the duty of congress to judge of the subject on its 
own intrinsic merits. 

He would explain the course he had taken on the 
navy bill. He did not understand the secretary. He 
thought the estimates for that service high, but was 
told by those who understood the subject that they 
were necessary, and being more willing to appropri- 
ate money, too much, if it were so, to that arm of 
defence, than to the other, he did not vote to reduce 
the appropriation nor to increase it, but voted for 
the proposition of the gentleman from New York to 
restrict the navy to its present establishment. 

As to the amendment now pending, he would say 
it might be a reform. but it should be followed up 
by other amendments. It cut off men, but left the 
money. If the men were to be cut off, the money 
ought to be also. The number of the regiments by 
the proposition was reduced but one—from fourteen 
to thirteen. That was the most expensive mode of 
reduction, and left the regiments fully officered, so 
that the officers’ pay, the most expensive part of the 











state ef dilapidation they refused to serv: The | 


ae 


officers availed themselves of the juncture to come | t 


forward and press for new appointments. not hard to understand. 
Mr. M. was for eutting down the entire addition | ral orders lately issued from the department, in one 
He would, |of which they admitted that they had done very bad- 
however, make the reduction prospective in its cha- | ly in time past, but promised for the future to do bet- 
racter, to take effect on the Ist of January next. Byj|ter than ever. 
that time the negotiations now pending would be | movements of this character. 
brought to a conclusion, and the result ascertained. | general orders. 
If it proved favorable, let the reduction take effect; | reduction no more of them would be seen or heard 
but if otherwise, congress would be in session, and |of. Hoid retrenchment over the heads of those who 
all they had to do would be to repea) the law. Mr. | controlled the government, and they would be found 
M. then proceeded to offer the following amend- | correcting abuses; but give them all the money they 
asked for, and no abuses would ever be disturbed. 


then made, as wholly unnecessary now. 


ment: 
Provided, That the recruiting service shall cease 





from the aspect of the Florida war. Volunteers|ornot. Mr. M. was not prepared to vote such esti- 
| were catled out, Dut they found the army in such a! 


fle noticed the fact that the war depariment was 
noving in general orders, the object of which it was 
There had been two gene- 


Mr. M. was gratified to witness 
He hoped tosee more 
But if the bill should pass without 


He concluded by a general declaration of his con- 


until the Ist of January, 1843, at which time the | viction that the army was too large, that it pressed 
number of regiments of infantry shall be reduced to |Jike an incubus upon the treasury, and that he was 
six, and the number of companies in each regiment | against it. 


of artillery and infantry, and the number of privates, 


non commissioned officers, musicians in each com-| vy. 
pany, and the number of staff and line officers, shall | army. 
severally be reduced to the number fixed by the act , had a regularly increasing expenditure. 


entitled ‘‘an act to reduce and fix the military es- 


Mr. McKeon had voted for a reduction of the na- 
He was no less anxions for a reduction of the 
We had a regularly decreasing revenue. We 
There was 
no way to meet them but by retrenchment. The 


tablishment of the United States,” approved March | estimates coming in at the rate they do must be re- 


2, 1821. And provided further, That after the Ist of | duced. 


January, 1843, there shall be paid to no officer con- 
nected with the army of the Urited States any high- 
er pay or emoluments than were allowed and paid 
said officers at the time of the approval of said act. 
And provided also, That the president of the United 
States may, at his discretion, after said time, convert 
the second regiment of dragoons into a regiment of 
riflemen, and they shall receive their pay only as in- 
fantry: and in reducing the army as herein contem- 
plated, the seventh and eighth regiments of infantry 
shall be discharged, and the companies of artillery 
to be discharged shall be those added to each regi- 
ment by the act of 7th July, 1838. | 

It had been said that our present army amounted | 


to but one to seventeen thousand of our population 
—but one man to several miles of boundary—and 








regiment, remained. But it was said by some gen- 
tlemen that this was necessary, in order to keep up 
the fragments ready for service. There might be 
some force in this. He merely threw out the sug- 
gestion on the subject. 


He was favorable to a reduction of the army. He 
believed a reduction could and ought to be made. 
Congress, he feared, would be in session a good while 
longer; he wished there was a more immediate pros- 
pect of the close of the session. At all events, they 
would be here long enough to ascertain the result of 
the pending negotiations with Great Britain. There 
was no aspect of war in any other quarter, even to 


the gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Cushing.) | 


If these negotiations terminated amicably, as they 
all hoped, there was no need for them to replenish 
the army or add new regiments; but if any such con- 
tingency of war should arise, the present organiza- 
tion of the army was too feeble even for a beginning. 
They could not, by impost duties, raise revenue to 
carry ona war. If war came, they would have at 
once to resort to direct taxation and loans, and call 
out our militia and volunteers. The present army 
was barely adequate to furnish the recruiting sta- 
tions necessary for a war to meet that formidable 
power which we had twice successfully contended 
with. 

Mr. Meriwether said he had heard the cry of war, 
war, tili he was tired of it. ‘There was no appear- 
ance of waranywhere. We weve getting on quietly 
enough till these military appropriation bills came 
in. ‘Che army is an incubus on the country, a bur- 
den in peace, and as it is now, wholly inefficient in 
war. Who did not know that when the country could 
be made to believe that war must be resorted to, no- 


that we had no soldiers in our ports. But gentlemen | 
‘ought to recollect that it was only certain exposed | 
points upon our coast that needed any protection by | 
fortification, and these were, for the most part, all 
fortified. The coast generally was studded through 
all its extent with defensive works. Nor was it dis- | 
graceful at all to the country that these forts had not | 
soldiers enough in them to fire a salute. Every one | 
knew that it was not our national policy to keep up | 
a great military establishment. Foreign nations saw 
that we had fortifications enough, and they knew 
i that at any time we could put men into them. It was 
'not astanding army that we relied on for defence. 
If war must come, our dependence was on the hardy 
yeomanry of the Jand; and such had been the pro- 
gress of internal improvements in all parts of our 
country that thousands could be thrown at the short- 
est warning into all our great cities; so that then, in 
regard to Georgia and the south generally, the ob- 
jection had no force. Suppose it to be true that we 
had but one soldier to seventeen thousand of our po- 
pulation, was there any government which had more? 
Great Britain might; but then she had a use for them, 
which we had not. 
own people; to keep down a population rendered 








The gentleman from Massachusetts had to!d 
the committee and the country that congress, having 
once tasted blood, he feared would be unable to re- 
sist the thirst which had thus been kindled. But 
Mr. McK. wou!d inquire of the gentleman whether 
he had ever stopped to ask himseif whose life-blood 
went to pay all these expenditures of the adminis- 
tration? Much noise was made about honor and the 
glory of the government, but none seemed so much 
as to dream about the tax-paying people. The blood 
of the government was precious in geatleman’s eyes, 
but who cared for the blood of the impoverished 
people? He called gentlemen to remember that per- 
sonal individual responsibility must come upon them 
for these money votes. The record would show that 
these were no party questions; men of both sides 
were divided on the appropriation bills. The true 
people’s party consisted of those who went first for 
bringing down the expenses of government to such 
as were inevitable and indispensable, and then voted 
the money to carry out the just ends of government. 

Gentlemen insisted that these reductions were at- 
tempted without previous investigation: but is con- 
gress to wait for the executive departments, to reform 
and retrench. Their estimates far exceeded those of 
Van Buren’s administration. To await for a “well 
digested system” would be an impracticable plan for 
retrenchment. We can relieve the people only on 
the appropriation bills. The people know not the 
technicalities of order and looking to us as the sole 
constitutional organ for giving away their money, 
they must hold us responsible. 


The gentleman from Massachusetts had said that 
the question came down to this, whether this was a 
proper time for reducing the defences of the coun- 
try? But Mr. M. would ask whether it was impro- 
per, at any time, to reduce the burdens of the peo- 
ple? A great effort had been made to portray the 
most alarming difficulties as in prospect before us — 
“rorgons and hydras and chimeras dire” had been 


She wanted them to whip her | paraded before the committee; but, after listening to 


all that the gentleman from Massachusetts had said 





desperate by starvation. 

[A voice, ‘‘what do you say to Rhode Island?’’} 

Mr. M. said he understood that the rebel governor 
had run away, and that the Rhode [sland war was at 
an end, [a laugh], and the president said that the 
Florida war was ended, too. The whole argument 
of gentlemen was founded on a surprising miscon- 
ception of the principle and character of our go- 
vernment. We relied on the virtue and intelligence 
of the people for our safety, not on the bayonets of a 


thing was easier than to bring up congress at once to | hired soldiery. Our laws were executed by legal 


the war point? 


Mr. M. approved the amendment | process, not by bayonets. 


When the country be- 


which had been offered, as far as it went; but his|eame so thoroughly corrupt as to need a standing 
objection to it was that if did not go far enough. Its | army to keep it in order, our freedom would not be 
operation was too slow, and the proposed reduction | worth defending, 


too small. It would take two years before the maxi- 





Another argument against reduction was, that if 


mum of the reduction could be attained; and it only | we cut down the regular army we must pay twice 


diminished the appropziation $600,000 a year. Mr.jas much for volunteers. 


No doubt it was true, sup- 


M. preferred the amendment as originally offered by | posing war to erise; but the danger of war existed 


the gentleman from Massachusetts, to its form as|only in gentlemen’s imaginations. 


modified by thegentleman from North Carolina. 


And were we in 
profound peace to keep up an army to avoid the ex- 


_ Mr, M. was satisfied as to the propriety of retain-| pense of volunteers, for whom there wa3 nothing to 
ing the two regiments of dragoons. This was due | do? 


to the exposed condition of the west from the vici- 


The estimates for the war department alone, for 


hity of large bodies of Indians on the frontier. He | the present year, were more than the entire expen- 


would, however, cut down the two additional regi- 
ments of infantry added in 1828, and would empow- 
er the president to convert one of the dragoon regi- 
ments into a rifle corps. He complained particular- 
ly of the size of the staff, as being sufficient for an 
army of 400,000 men. The augmentation of the ar- 
my in 1828 had been made under great excitement, 


ditures for the whole service of government in al] its 
departments during the administration of the venera- 
ble gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. dams), 
which had been put down on the pica of extrava- 
gance; and this in astate of profound peace with all 
the world, save a handful of Indians in Florida; and 





about the probable grounds of war with England, he 

‘would put to that gentleman the question once put by 
Dr. Johnson to a gentleman who asked him whether 
he did not believe in the genuineness of the poems of 
Ossian, “do you believe it??? He would ask the gen- 
\tleman whether he believed that a war was pending 
with Great Britain? 

Mr. McK. could point to difficulties quite as great 
in another direction. He here referred to the out- 
‘rages committed by the Mexican government on the 
| persons of our citizens, and its delays in meeting their 
just demands. Eleven millions were due from that 
government to our merchants and others. [Mr. 
| McK. here went into some statistics on the subject 
| of the Mexican claims]. 

Was the army the instrument on which we relied 
| to obtain the payment of the money acknowledged to 
|be justiy due? Was it to march through Texas to 
‘attack the country of the Incas? Was there not a 
better engine and a shorter way? Were he our mi- 
nister at the eourt of Mexico he would warn the pre- 
sident that unless that money was paid, and that very 
shortly, our people would commence reprisals, and 
soon overpay all that was due them. It was rumor- 
ed that Santa Anna had said said “the United States 
would negotiate for ten years longer;” he was for 
apprizing that dignitary that he was out of his reck- 
oning. 

At this point Mr. McK. yielded to a motion by Mr. 
Davis, of New York, for the rising uf the committee; 
which prevailing, the committee rose and reported; 








even there, it was doubtful whether we were at war 


and thereupon the house adjourned. 
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a There were 6,293 passengers landed at N. York, | brought it away with eleven mummies. Joe Smith is 
CHRONICLE. ‘during the week ending on the 21st and 3,850 last! engaged in translating this book for the Nauvoo 
-week—making 26,143 since the Ist January last. “Times and Seasons.” 
Bana irems. Bank of England, quarterly average, | 
2d April, 1842: 
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Frour mw Micuican. The Detroit Adv. estimates} Navicarion on THE Lakes. It appears from 4 
the wheat raised last year in Michigan at 3,100,000 | statement in the Commercial Advertiser and Journal, 








Liabilities. Assets. : Aer te ; : 
: : nea bushels,—of which one-third is ample for the home| published in Buffalo, that there were built, last sea. 
a ya hen yt Soh: A “ee : consumption, leaving 2,040,000 bushs. for exportation. | son, at that place, and at the other ports above, twen- 
eposits iid — 990,000 There were shipped last fall, before the close of| ty-three brigs and schooners, whose aggregate ton- 
£25.518.000 | “navigation, from Detroit 180,000 bbls. flour; from | nage amounted to 2,510, and the cost to $122,509; 


‘ som oo ne gg ony St. Josephs, 68,600; Toledo, 45,784; Monroe, 9,302; | and that there are now on the stocks, eleven vessels, 
On.comparison with the month. of March, the fol- | ¢,. Clemens, 1,000; Kalamazoo harbour 10,000; | from 130 to 220 tons which will cost $95,500. 


lowing alterations appear: The circulation has in-) : df the said se- 
creased £283,000 and the bullion £465,000: whilst rte pene ee ee cee Total, ior Preswpentiat.—-The Norfolk and Portsmouth 


the deposits are reduced £374,000 and the securities ; bond Chronicle and Old Dominion say in relation to the 
£53000 inuahels, 4685 19, Teaing tila surpis of Grer| presidential contest of 1846: “When the proper tin 
Mr. Levis, formerly cashier of ‘the (rive oogeed of which sate "i pe st ww Detroit ‘ vor we hal pre the agro. by iy under 
bank, Philadelphia, by whom spurious certificates o : which we shall “sink or swim,” let others do as the 
stock of the Bank of Kentucky to the amountof; Frax mu. Mr. J. Marshal, of Leeds, York-| may—for president, John C. Calhoun, for vice-pre. 
$1,300,000 were issued, having been protected hy a shire, Hngient, has built a mill io g nag ate oh sident, Silas Wright.” 
nolle prosequi from the indictment found againsthim of flax, one of which, supposed to be the largest in 3 ‘ : 
for the offence, has returned to Philadelphia from | the world,—covers upwards of two acres of ground. | , “fy me ae any aap a ta 9 Eng. 
Texas, in order to give testimony as to the use made It is hghted from the top by skylights, and the por-| 991 fo meso terpucigy N a ps rere eo ae ~ 90a 
of the proceeds of said bonds. It is stated that he tion not required for the glass is covered with soil 167: a tha ct k Onn: i ai a q pews Stock 
is prepared to prove that every dollar of it was plac- | and laid out as a garden. The firm employ in their | M © oe in q a Bro, beeen re , dull t prem. 
ed in the vaults of and applied to the use of the | manufactory at this place upwards of 1,500 persons. |; . ae ni 4 bill brok, st - aa * . 9: give 
Schuylkill bank. | Tue Forty-rirst. It has been stated in the’ odin. hha stmege sad peal. hnlive shlicks i. 
‘ bet si de pea) Tapio that it will resume | eoctern papers, and copied into this, that the forty- main in the same neglected state as for some time 
P pa) : first British regiment which has just been cut off by past. The last price of Pennsylvania 5 per cent. 
Commerce or Bostox. The arrivals at Boston, the Affghans, was disgraced and lost its colorsat New was 473, and at that rate there are sellers. Ohio 
during the year 1841, were as follows: | Orleans, for not bringing up the fascines in time. The offered at 60 per cent. Some little inquiry for 
Ships. Barques. Brigs. Schrs. Sloops. Total. | ety American gives this version of the disgrace ; New York state 5's at 72 percent. The price of 
Coasting 115 133 643. 3,506 177 4574 of the regiment: | stocks in our American market have improved some- 
Foreign 074 150 584 835 000 1,743| We think there is some mistake about this; unless| What within the last few weeks. The secretary of 
Of the foreign arrivals, 1 ship, 10 barques, 73 there are two British regiments placed in ‘coventry,’ , the U. S. treasury has returned to the seat of gov- 
brigs, and 587 schooners were British; 1 barque and 4 andso far disgraced as to be deprived of colors, facings | ernment from the east, having secured sufficient of 
brigs Sicilian; 1 brig Spanish, 1 barque, 2 brigs and and other honors. The 41st regiment which was in’ the loan for present exigencies at something below 
1 schooner Hamburgnese; 1 schooner Prussian; 4 | service on the Canada frontier at the commencement | P2'- 
barques and 6 brigs Swedish; 1 briz and 1 schooner | of the last war, had been deprived of its facings, asa_| It 1s stated that orders have since been forwarded 
Danish; 1 brig Russian; 1 brig Duteh (galliot)—in mark of dishonor incurred by some act of cowardice from New York proposing to take the residue of 
all, 696 foreign vessels. [ Boston Transcript. many years before. This regiment was in the battle | the loan on the same terms. 


Ficccsenhe’ op Maavissns. There errived-4é fial-| of Monguagon, where the British and Indians, under | On the 2d inst. at New York the stock exchange 
timore in 1841. from foreign ports, 64 ships, 49 barks, | the celebrated Tecumseh, were defeated by colonel sales were large, amounting to about $90,000; New 
166 brigs,and 123schooners. Total, 402. Coastwise | James Miller. Muir tried torally his regiment, which York 6’s advanced t; Ohio, 1; Kentucky, $3 Indiana 
arrivals, 14 ships, 35 barks, 206 brizs, 497 schooners, | bad broken and given evidence of disorder. He was and Illinois, ; each; $4,090 New York sixes °62 
and 6sloops. Total,coastwise, 758. Grand total | heard, even to our lines, exclaiming, ‘forty-first, forty- brought 915; $1,000 Kentucky sixes, 795; $15,000 
of arrivals. 1.160. first, will you Never regain your facings! But it Illinois sixes from 18} to 184; $13,000 Ohio 6's cash; 

ace | would not do; the forty-first was the main line of _78:, 9,000 Indiana fives from 21 to 213. 
Canapa canats. The British never neglect an, battle. Tecumseh was the last to leave the field,|  ,, " t 
opportunity to “make hay while the sun shines.”—j| chagrined and out of temper, at the failure of his al- __LBacce. Cool and wet weather for some weeks 
The legislature of New York stopped the works on lies. The British soldiers were said to have thrown Past has operated against the prospects for a crop in 
the enlarged canal from Lake Erie to the Hudson, | away their cartridges on the retreat, to make the In- Maryland. A little insect which feeds upon the 
and forthwith John Bull jumps into his ditch connect-| dians believe they had retired for want of ammuni- P/ant immediately after it makes its appearance 
ing Erie and Ontario, offs coat, ups with sleeves, and | tion. Certain it is, our soldiers found them sown above ground destroys it before it acquires a sufii- 
works away like a fellow on a good job. Half a’ along the ground over which the regiment had re-  ©!€Mt size to resist theirdepredations. For two, and 
dozen years hence we shall see Liverpool ships tak- , treated.” | In many instances three successive sowings, the seed 
ing in flour at Cleveland wharves! Who doubts it?, Sie ; | have merely vegitated and then been swept by the 
Read the following from the last St. Catharine’s Jour- | Guano. A great deal issaid in the English pa- fly, as if not a seed had been sown. 


nal, and then doubt who can. [Cleveland Herald. | boot — . a. aoe - sonar Dig Sa a 
New Sronse Locks. We are informed, on the | 2Pought from the Chincha islands in the Facitic | without variation—only the finest quality Virginia 
authority of a letter just received from Mr. Killaly | ocean, and which, it appears, has the power of ferti- 


‘“lizi ‘| derful d | leaf in demand. 
. . 4 r 
by the engineer in charge of the new works on the ; '!2!ng the soll to a wonderlul degree. | The New Orleans market has been nearly swept 


Welland canal, that, in consequence of advices re-| Gop mixes or Georaia. In the neighborhood of | of the article; prices 2:; 45 a5! for fair running 
ceived from England by the steamer Caledonia, at| Dahlonega, there are from fifteen hundred to two lots; selections of fine at 2!; 4 a 5!. 
the government house, Kingston, of a full guaranty | thousand pennyweights found daily. At one mine | Bar, ’ 
of abundant means from the home government, pre-| on Battle Branch there was lately one lump found, | ‘ Wueat. London, May 3d. The new corn law 
parations are to be made for the immediate com- worth, it is said, one hundred and twenty-eight dol- | is now in operation, present duty on wheat 3s. per 
mencement of the enlarged stone locks on this work, lars. It is supposed, from present prospects, that | quarter, and on flour 7s. 10d. per barrel, little doing 








The English market remained at the last dates 


six of which, near the mountain ridge, a guard lock | there will be at least from 3 to $400,000 realized in |!" either. Good fair in bond 45 to 47s... 
at the junction, and a ship Jock of 185 by 45 feet) that section from the pursuit within the present year. lilinois wheat is quoted at N. York at 1 23; a1 29. 


within the chambers, at Port Maitland, (Broad creek ‘ 4 : . . 
will ihortly ba placed under contract Sa be sane Ivrivenza prevailed to an alarming extent in 1] bt A rant yee gates cn Wg Se lal 
with all sentonable despatch . ; London at our last dates. Many had died-of it, and, ‘ esex Mulls, in that city, require the fleece of twelve 
"a aa new features are developed in the disease. hundred sheep every day they operate,—or a flock 
of 374,400 sheep to supply them for a year, 


Manufacture of woollen rags. A. Stern & Co. of 
Troy, have erected a mill at Troy, N. Y., at which 
about 1,000 pounds of wool rags are washed, and re- 





Deatus. There were 173 interments last week | 


. , 
in New York, of which 36 were under two years of} , Ncome Tax. An English paper remaris that 
age, and 19 died of consumption | since sir Robert Peel has proposed a tax on incomes, 
, ons 


Fk P | the people who before vied with each other in show- 
Eartruquakes. Several shocks were felt at Van| ing how much they were worth, sre now just as ear- 

; “1 | ‘ v ’ hy converted into wool per day,—ready to be again 
Buren, Ark. on the 20th April. On the 26th April, nest In proving how very poor they are. “ded : ds and P | frase} J to © 3S Is 
at 11 A. M. two severe shocks were felt at sea, in| ’ QFSSE. ANG SPUN, ONE Make UP: Sone wim meet 
the Indian Ocean lat. 1639 N. long. 5030 W. At the| Towa. The governor of fowa has issued a procla-| The rags are thrown in the first place into a ma- 
saine time that the awful vinttation. wes experienced ‘mation forbidding persons to settle on a portion of | chine in the seeond story, where they are ground 


at Hayti,—on the 7th ult. a severe shock was expe- the lands lying between the Des Moines river and | Up, and thence pressed through another machine in 
4 . 4 . Xv , - fa = ; 


. . RF nn . | the northern line of Missouri, on the ground that the | the lower story, filled with water, which cleanses 
Peasy in Louisiana, Porto Rico, St. Jago de Cuba, | tract of country referred to belongs = the Iowa In-| them from all impurities. The wool thus formed is 
; | dians, and the laws of the United States guaranty to | then passed to free it from the water which it has 
Emigration. Eighteen emigrant vessels have left! them undisturbed possession of it. absorbed, and afterwards sent up a spout with great 
Cork since the 10th of March, with 3,690 passen-| M 3 A as 1s tal Salkdaigsten velocity into the fourth story, where it is dried until 
gers, of whom went to St. John, 1542; to Quebee, | - “aan  Michic ‘ as it eof fands WU! fit for use. 
1211; N. York, 733; St. Andrews, 204. A London pa- | take place in Mic cn pentpere: Py. August, comprising | About 1,000,000 pounds South American wool were 
er says: “The ‘Cosmo,’ for New York, is lying at | nearly 2,000,000 oo? which will be sold for the sold at auction at New York on the 18th ult. Full 
inguin Road, with 2U0 passengers for New York. | dues of 1938, and without redemption. prices were obtained; Cordova, 55 to 9; Merino and 
The ‘Lord Cornbury’ is almost ready for sea,and will! Cyarntes F. Mircnerr, found guilty of forgery Mestizo in fleeces, 8 to 10}; picked Buenos Ayres, 
take nearly as many. The emigration will be very | after great difficulties notwithstanding the notoriety 12; to 14. aa i 
large this year to the United States, principally ag- | of the fact, has been allowed to escape punishment] _ The farmers of Michigan are said to have a mil- 
riculturists and mechanies—so called.” “by hook or by crook.” lion of dollars invested in the waol business. There 
“Private Jetters announce that a large number of | , are in the state, sixteen fulling mills, thirty-six card- 
ladies and gentlemen, who have been residents of the | bebe Mormons have found a new book called the ing machines, and four woollen factories, besides 
poor houses in England, have been most charitably | Bock of Abraham. It purports to have been written! two new ones now erecting. The amount of wool- 
assisted with money to pay their passages to the land | by that patriarch, and is said to have been found in} jen goods consumed in the state, a year, is $1,128,- 
of liberty.” | the Catacombs of Egypt by an English traveller, who | 999; two-thirds of which is of foreign manufacture. 
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